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their opposition to Protestantism. He says: ‘‘It is 
such anti-Catholic spirit as we find concreted in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s Memphis address which forces the Catholics 
of Irish blood together—and then their enemies re- 
proach them with clannishness!’’ Now that the editor 
has President Eliot’s denial, will he be honorable enough 
to take back what he has said and confess the truth, 
that the Catholic men of Boston have had abundant 
honor from their Protestant fellow-citizens and ex- 
pecially from such Unitarians as John D. Long and 


C. W. Eliot? 
J 


A FEW of our readers are exercised because, when 
the revivalists came to Boston, the Register did not 
‘pitch in’? and make a stout resistance to the methods of 
Dr. Chapman and his friends. All these people live 
near our office of publication, and they forget that be- 
cause a revival is going on in Boston there is no especial 
occasion for the Christian Register to consider the matter. 
Had this revival been going on in Chicago, our corre- 
spondents would never have thought of criticising it. 
Let each minister in his own pulpit and in his own town 
choose his own methods and fight his own battles. What 
our position is in regard to revivals anybody knows who 
reads the paper with any care, and anybody who insists 
that the editor shall make an especial application of 
his doctrine whenever a revival comes into his neighbor- 
hood makes a total mistake as to the function of a 
paper that goes all over the country and is read by some 
hundreds of people in foreign lands. 


ad 


THE revival methods of Dr. Chapman are not half 
so obnoxious as some of the preaching which goes on 
quietly and without especial attention in every city 
* in the land. Doctrines concerning total depravity, 
eternal punishment, the existence and presence of a 
personal devil, and the probability that the majority 
of the human race is now suffering eternal punishment, 
are preached in Boston, New York, Pittsburg, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. There is no hope that 
such preaching will cease until mental enlightenment 
and moral sensibility are increased and better thoughts 
of God and the destiny of man take possession 
of the popular mind. Let those who have the light 
arise and shine: let the darkness take care of itself. 


& 


THESE are great days for civilized people who are at 
peace, but the nations that are in the rear-guard suffer 
as of old from the tyranny of their oppressors. Turkey 
for a time seems to escape the horrors of reconstruction, 
but Persia is suffering untold miseries. In order to 
maintain the government, Russia sends aid, and Rus- 
sian aid administered by the Cossacks means the let- 
ting loose of the most devilish passions of savage men. 
The worst of it is that in Persia there are many upon 
whom the light has shined and who are tantalized by 
the unattainable blessings of civilization. Liberty and 
peace will some day come, but the process of upheaval 
involves for many suffering and death. 
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WHATEVER is done in the revision of the tariff, all 
hypocritical professions of a disinterested desire to 
benefit the workingman should be discounted. Let 
those who are to decide the question ask, What is for 
the benefit of all the people; what revenue is needed; 
how it is to be raised; and how shall it be so appor- 
tioned that it will not oppress any one? In the matter 
of protection we ought not to be reminded that Trench 
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derives the word from ‘‘Tarifa,’’ a robber strongnold in 
Spain, where a tariff was laid upon all merchandise 
passing the Straits of Gibraltar. Any tax which will 
make five hundred men enormously rich at the expense 
of the American people will not be endured. Each man, 
woman, and child in the United States on an average 
pays over one hundred dollars a year for the support of 
the national government, and the benefits of the tar- 
iff ought to be enjoyed by every citizen. 


Some Landmarks. 


In 1727 Jonathan Edwards was ordained at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He was among philosophers regarded as a 
logician of great ability. ‘‘Edwards on the Will” has 
long been a standard treatise. Next to John Calvin he 
was the most eminent expounder of Calvinism, which in 
his preaching -was-a theory as grim as fate, and cruel as 
the grave. At this time a large number of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of New England had begun to draw back 
from the logical consequences of this doctrine. 

About this time there arose in the Church of England 
two great revivalists, John Wesley and George White- 
field. They separated from the Church of England, and 
finally in theological contention they excommunicated 
each other. Wesley preached the possibility of uni- 
versal redemption through the blood of Jesus. White- 
field, with fiery eloquence, announced the fixed doom of 
the majority of the human race. In 1740, George 
Whitefield being then in America, under his ministry 
and that of Jonathan Edwards came the Great Awaken- 
ing, the revival in which these men dramatized with 
terrific power the depravity of the human race and the 
sacrifice of Christ. From this time on there were two 
parties in the Congregational Church of New England. 
Harvard College represented the liberal element, and 
the followers of Edwards the sterner doctrine of John 
Calvin. 

In 1775 John Murray, the apostle of Universalism, 
began his preaching in America. He accepted the doc- 
trine of the atonement by the sacrifice of Christ, taught 
by Jonathan Edwards; but he improved upon the logic 
of Edwards by asserting that Christ died for all men, 
that he did not die in vain, and that therefore all men 
would be saved. But the liberal Congregationalists of 
New England refused to accept either the logic or the 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement, whether taught 
by Edwards or Murray. In 1826 William Ellery Chan- 
ning preached a sermon which sent a thrill of horror 
through the Calvinistic church of New England and com- 
pleted the separation between the two parties which had 
already begun. 

In solemn, thrilling tones he called upon his auditors 
to imagine an assembly of men and angels before whom 
at the centre of the universe the Creator should erect a 
gallows upon which to execute in room of the offenders 
a divine being, the partaker of his own supreme divinity. 
With measured phrase and deliberate emphasis he 
depicted the effect such a spectacle would produce upon 
men and angels alike, and with calm sublimity he showed 
with what horror they would assert that humanity 
knew a better justice than that. 

In this time of milder manners and abated prejudices 
we cannot even imagine the intensity of the excitement 
which divided families, separated churches, and drew 
a line, not yet easily passed, between those who see in 
Jesus a God descending to satisfy the claims of infinite 
justice, and those who see in him humanity reaching 
up to lay hold upon the infinite love, mercy, and justice. 

When the separation was complete, the Unitarians 
took counsel with one another, and found that, coming 
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together by many a devious way of silent thought, they 
had not all come to the same belief about the nature of 
the Christ and his miraculous offices. They differed 
among themselves all the way from those who held to a 
belief in his pre-existent sonship, as the one by whom 
the world was created, to a belief that he was wholly 
human in his nature and destiny. That difference 
has, for the most part, passed away. No Unitarian 
theologian to-day asserts the pre-existence of Jesus, 
although great difference of opinion still exists as to 
the nature of his endowment. But the discussion con- 
cerning miracles has passed and is no longer a cause of 
dissension. 

But on the {one [central {point {there has been no 
‘difference from the beginning. From Channing to 
Parker and down to our own time they have spoken 
with one voice of jthe blood of Jesus and its relation 
to the ancient ritual of the Jewish Church. 

Laying aside the question as to the deity or the hu- 
manity of Jesus, the one characteristic difference to-day 
between orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalism 
is that strict orthodoxy declares that the ritual of the 
Old Testament, the forms, the symbols, the bloody 
sacrifices, and the temple worship at Jerusalem were 
types and prophecies of Christ; that they indicated the 
nature of his sacrifice; that he accepted, fulfilled, and 
so ended the ancient dispensation. The Unitarian 
says that the ancient bloody ritual of the Jewish Church 
was a form of expression which was inevitable in the 
evolution of human nature and, because of its imper- 
fection, a necessary phase of the religious development 
of mankind through which all races pass as they rise 
towards a spiritual conception of the Deity; and that in 
Jesus this system was not fulfilled, but abrogated, thrown 
aside as the outworn shell from which the religious 
ik had escaped into the freer air of the religious 

ife. 

Now in these Lenten days when we read the lan- 
guage in which Jesus is described as the sacrifice for 
the sins of the world, we must try to imagine the spirit 
of the time when a dove, a kid, a lamb, or an ox, some 
innocent creature with its dumb eyes entreating pity, 
could be brought into the presence of a congregation 
and there be killed as an act of worship. We see that 
language could then be used about sacrifices which to 
us, fully realized, would be meaningless as the illustra- 
tion of a doctrine and intolerable as a practice. All 
Lenten meditations are useless which do not free the 
worshipper from the restraints of the old forms of wor- 
ship and from the outworn symbols of paganism and a 
Jewish ritual from which the Jews themselves have 
escaped. 


At Home. 


“There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that object he became; 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 
Or for many years, or stretching cycles of years.’ 


It seems a truth to say that love makes us denizens 
of the world, and so intimately related to our environ- 
ment that, like the child, we never quite lose the sense 
of kinship to all that touches our senses. Out of the love 
principle is born the joy of life. There are very few 
who have not at rare moments tasted this deep delight 
in universal kinship, this feeling of expansion and 
freedom that comprehends the world around us,—men, 
women, and children, the animate and inanimate in 
nature,—and turnsand tunes all to harmony in the soul. 
This feeling is based on a pervasive recognition of spirit 
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in }fusing jand animating all things which, whether 
we call it God or creative power, many have recognized; 
who, perhaps, ignorant of science or philosophy, still 
find themselves at home, domesticated in a_ scene 
which is not inimical to them, but kind and benevolent. 

Undoubtedly there are temperaments that never 
feel at home in the sphere into which they are cast. 
Circumstance and mood clash. The starved and dis- 
torted nature can gain no foothold on the deeper mean- 
ings of life, and rankling discontent and rebellion are the 
results. They call themselves.children of a dark des- 
tiny, stepsons of a debased and degraded age. They 
weep and lament over themselves, and even, though 
they may have genius of a kind, their self-pity and 
lamentation make no deep impress on the world. 
To be vital and effective we must have a sense of at-one- 
ness with our world, a sense of kinship, must feel in all 
things a responsiveness to ourselves, some silent, suf- 
ficing answer to our thoughts, the belief that a mes- 
sage has been delivered to us which, though we are too 
tongue-tied to utter it, is still a reply to something in 
ourselves. 

All fairy lore is full of delicate hints and suggestions 
bearing upon this truth. The chosen friend is en rap- 
port with bird and beast. No feathered creature warbles 
in the wood who is not comprehended by the loving and 
guileless heart. For these favorites there is secret 
protection and help. The wildest mountain, shaggy 
with rocks and precipices, smooths its rough paths for 
those chosen to understand and to share in the riches 
of the universal spirit. Nor is the vast field of human 
nature more alien and difficult. Love is the revealer 
of all that lies hidden under cold and indifferent ex- 
teriors, even under layers of criminality and vice. Love 
will not yield its right to penetrate every disguise and dis- 
tortion that enwraps souls. ‘‘Io Lord Christ’s heart and 
Shakespeare’s brain” they become transparent because 
they are not seen through cold speculation or minutely 
dissected and studied as under a microscope, but are 
throbbingly felt as very part of the observer and lover. 

Mere curiosity may be cynical, may be too sceptical 
to see some truths that lie under its very eyes. ‘There- 
fore a little love is worth more for comprehension of 
conditions than a: large amount of speculative science. 

The citizen of the world must always be so through 
the love principle. No other freedom of town or city 
or open field is of much avail to establish true relation- 
ships. As with Abou ben Adhem, the true lover of 
his fellow-men, who has this intimate sense of kinship, 
this sense of being thoroughly at home in nature and 
in society, does not always, at first, see his name written 
in the Book of Life, but ultimately, as with Abraham 
Lincoln, it shall lead all the rest. 

How many we see living loosely and apparently un- 
attached in the scheme of things, because they have 
never gained the feeling of being thoroughly at home 
on the planet. In this preparatory school of life they 
have not spelled out the great primal binding law that, 
like life blood, circulates in all veins, is felt in everyh eart 
beat. The poets are our great teachers in this art of 
living at home, and not allowing ourselves to perish 
of thirst and loneliness in arid waterless deserts,—not 
the despondent, faithless, poets, but those of positive, 
hearty good will and abundant hope. Lamentation 
and vaporing have done less for the world than we some- 
times suppose. Not those who love themselves alone 
shall live in the green forests of the immortals, but 
those who have loved with tender and ever-abiding 
rapture the whole of God’s creation. We thrill to their 
faith and joy as to a proved fact. We find a response 
to them in the secret places of the soul. The beauty 
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they show us becomes a religion. We awake to what 
they see and know, and find them blood kin to all that 
is deepest in ourselves. They think God’s thoughts 
after him. 

We learn that those thoughts are no man’s exclusive 
possession, but are the heritage of the race. All great 
singers testify to the deep inward joy with which they 
come into the knowledge that there is but one blood 
of humanity, one all-pervasive spirit in the universe. 

Wordsworth proclaimed it with a sober rapture that has 
hardly been equalled for intensity of feeling. Shelley 
and. Byron and Burns drank their fill from this spring, 
and their intoxication is echoed in their highest flights. 

The great prose poets have lived in this sense of 
secret companionship, close intimacy, and practical 
kinship with creative and inspiring power. Emerson, 
Thoreau, Richard Jeffries, Kipling, at moments, have 
felt the unutterable joy of being in touch with the 
spirit that pervades and animates all. Browning, 
whenjhe,works free from turgidness, has a pure, clear, 
vital stream of this wondrous influence. But no man 
was ever, perhaps, more blood kin of the universe 
than Walt Whitman, who so exults in finding himself 
part and parcel of all his senses bring to him that his 
joy surges and sparkles and runs riot beyond the limits 
of form and measure. ; 

The poetic and ideal sense of the race still has the 
child’s,trust in the friendliness, protection, and good 
will ofjia world [that theology for ages looked upon as 
devil’s§ground. Still, it is a dear, familiar home to 
swarming millions. Still the inbreathing life of God 
manifests itself in love and beauty. Still the sense of 
our great kinship, our lofty heritage, from which naught 
of unbelief or denial can sever the trusting soul, gives 
all of dignity and grandeur to man that he can ever 
hope to possess. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Associate Unitarians. 

In all parts of the country there are Unitarians who live 
where no Unitarian church has ever been organized and 
where it is impossible for them to share in the privileges 
or assume any of the responsibilities of organized liberal- 
ism. Some of these individuals have Unitarian ante- 
cedents and traditions; many of them have become 
Unitarians by reading our free tracts and books by Uni- 
tarian authors; many of them have won their way into 
our faith by sheer force of their unaided thought and 
study. In numerous instances they live for years in 
communities where they are conscious of no religious 
fellowship, often feeling the need of some sort of kindly 
relationship with those who sympathize with their habits 
of religious thought and feeling. If they could realize 
their own wishes, they would at least prefer the services 
of Unitarian ministers at weddings and funerals and on 
other occasions, and they would enjoy friendly visits from 
clergymen of liberal views. For themselves and for the 
sake of their children they would choose to establish 
some kind of organic connection with the great body of 
those to whom they are spiritually related. 

The Association proposes to discover and, so far as 
- possible, to minister to and receive the co-operaton of 
as many of these scattered Unitarians as possible. A 
plan for associate membership is being considered, and it 
is hoped that any one who can do so will send us the 
names of individuals who are thus living apart from 
Unitarian affiliations that we may communicate with 
them, and, for their sakes and the progress of our common 
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cause, secure their active interest. We will send them 
regularly the Unitarian Word and Work, new pamphlets, 
information concerning such clerical services as they may 
desire, and, as opportunities offer, we hope to be able to 
bring them into personal relationship with representatives 
of the Association and ministers of our faith. Wherever 
there are groups of sufficient size we shall try to arrange 
for religious services and make these now unchurched 
and unregistered members of our spiritual household feel 
that they have the privileges‘and the duties which natu- 
rally belong to them as believers in a progressive and 
rational gospel. 

May we not confidently count on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of every Unitarian in this excellent enterprise? 
Send us the names and addresses of those to whom these 
conditions apply, and we will do our best to carry to them © 
the message which is committed _to us. 

‘Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE opinion is gathering force at Washington that 
events in Cuba since the termination of the American 
occupation two months ago do not argue for the stability 
of the restored republic. The latest indication of in- 
ternal discontent with the administration of President 
Gomez was a mutiny of the Rural Guard which caused 
a violent agitation in the country and was suppressed 
at the beginning of the week by the employment of ener- 
getic measures. Foreign commercial interests in the 
island are responsible for the dissemination of a pessimistic 
view that the present rulers of the island are arousing 
a degree of opposition that is destined to make the 
problem of self-government insoluble. It appears, in- 
deed, to be a fact that the country under the stimulus 
of American guardianship was better organized, better 
safeguarded against disorders, and better served in most 
of the departments of public administration than it is 
now. 

Bed 


By a strange coincidence which almost suggests an 
evil destiny, the remarkable clash between labor and the 
French republic occurred under a radical administra- 
tion, which has been bitterly attacked for its concessions 
to the laboring classes. ‘These concessions culminated 
in the passage recently by the chamber of an income 
tax bill designed to meet the criticism, universally made, 
of systems of taxation that lay upon the shoulders of 
the comparatively poor a disproportionate burden of 
the public expenditure. When the army under the 
command of the ministry of public works revolted against 
the state, it was pointed out triumphantly by the critics 
of M. Clemenceau that he had sowed the wind and was 
in a good way to reap the whirlwind. Such a view of 
the situation was supported by the fact that the pos- 
tal, telegraphic, and telephonic services were completely 
at the mercy of the strikers, who might have continued 
the struggle indefinitely had they not been animated 
partly by patriotic considerations. 


es 


THE spectre of German supremacy on the seas is once 
more the object immediately in the line of vision of 
Englishmen. ‘‘Dreadnoughts’’ became the word of 
the hour in London last week, when the government, 
in the course of a parliamentary debate, admitted the 
possibility that the superior industry and enterprise 
of the German naval administration would enable 
the German empire, by 1912, to place itself upon an 
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equal footing with Great Britain in the matter of war- 
ships of the capital class. The confession by the ad- 
miralty caused an outcry of criticism and denunciation 
which has seldom been equalled even in a land where 
free speech long has been the basis of the social order. 
The opposition in Parliament, headed by Arthur J. 
Balfour, took advantage of the moment to force the 
naval issue to the front as the overshadowing problem 
of the empire. For the time being, the peril of 
an aggressive movement on the sea by Germany, 
which would turn the boast of ‘‘Rule Britannia’’ into 
a hollow jest, appeared to be imminent in the minds of 
patriotic Britons. 
ed 


THE Navy League, a national British institution 
which is pledged to the maintenance of the ‘“‘two-power’”’ 
standard of naval expansion, began a vigorous cam- 
paign at the beginning of the week to convince Eng- 
lishmen that the very life of the empire requires that 
the government shall immediately provide for the con- 
struction of eight, instead of four, battleships of the 
first class this year. The press, with a remarkable 
obliteration of party distinctions, has taken up the cry 
raised by the parliamentary minority and by the 
Navy League, and the agitation by the journals has 
evoked a degree of public dissatisfaction with the naval 
policy of the administration which argues ill for the 
return of the Asquith régime to power if the issue were 
to be submitted to the British voters to-morrow. The 
uproar appears to have taken Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues completely by surprise. 


& 


CHRISTENDOM at the beginning of the week laid the 
ghost of a Balkan war by sacrificing Servia to the Drang 
nach Osten of Austro-German policy. Europe induced 
Servia, imminently menaced by the advance of Austria 
into Bosnia and Herzegovina, to abandon its protest 
against the aggression of its powerful neighbor, and to 
trust to the powers to devise a compensation to the 
Servian people for their extinction as a political factor 
in South-eastern Europe. It is taken for granted that 
there will be no compensation. When the international 
conference meets, as it will in the near future, it will 
confine itself to a ratification of accomplished facts. 
The signatories to the treaty of Berlin will recognize 
the independence of Bulgaria and the annexation of 
the provinces bordering upon Servia by Austria~Hun- 
gary. Then the plenipotentiaries will disperse with 
mutual congratulations upon the maintenance of peace. 
When it is all over, Turkey will have lost two provinces, 
and Servia will be in the political and commercial grasp 


of its rival. 
ey 


‘THE outcome of the Balkan complication has caused 


nowhere a profounder sense of humiliation than at St. - 


Petersburg. In the Douma and in the press is apparent 
the chagrin of Russian Slavs because of Russia’s in- 
ability to be of the slightest aid to a Slavic protégé in 
the hour of its greatest need. Up to the last moment 
that preceded the complete surrender of Servian dip- 
lomacy, there was a fond hope at Belgrade that at the 
psychological moment the Russian giant would come to 
the aid of Servia, hard beset by the pressure of Pan- 
German aggression. The psychological moment came 
and went, but no shadow of battalions appeared in the 
North. The great bear, herself wounded unto death 
by the pygmies of Japan, was unable to protect her 
cub even with the menace of a growl. 
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Brevities. 


That which is most permanent in heredity is that 
which came first in evolution. 


The most intolerant believers are often those who 
most peremptorily demand from others toleration. 


The more rich people there are in the world the better, 
when the riches are honestly won, generously used, and 
rationally enjoyed. 


Once it was said the fool hath said in his. heart there 
is no God. ‘The fool now is the man who professes to 
know all about God. 


A Southern correspondent assures us, in a most friendly 
manner, that we never get anything right when we talk 
about the South and the negro. 


An open mind is a sign of intelligence, and an open 
mind is one which is never closed against fresh informa- 
tion concerning anything necessary to human welfare. 


When bummers of the vilest class are converted, one 
would think that for very shame they would hide their 
faces instead of beginning the new life as moral leaders 
and reformers. 


Every one who goes away from the crowd and com- 
petition of the city, and draws other people after him to 
the wider spaces and fresh air of the country, is a bene- 
factor of his kind. 


Healthy people by instinct seek the society of those 
who are sane and sound in body and mind. All the 
more noble is the sacrifice of those who minister willingly 
to weaklings and invalids. 


Some of the most interesting letters come to us from 
noble men and women, who, because they cannot ac- 
cept the creeds of old-fashioned communities, are re- 
garded as spiritual outcasts. 


Great privileges and novel opportunities have been 
thrown in the way of this generation. The most im- 
portant question now is, Are we producing and can we 
produce men and women who measure up to the moral 
stature demanded by ‘the time? 


Letters to the Editor, 
The National Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The announcement that the National Conference 
will meet in Chicago next September has already created 
an interest among Unitarians here which goes far to 
assure the success of this chivalrous venture: ‘The 
indications are clear that Unitarians who have never 
been able to attend a session of the Conference will 
attend this one in surprisingly large numbers. ‘The 
moral effect of the announcement—and this will be the 
case with the session—is to increase the sense of our 
close relation and our intimate sympathy, and to do 
away with the feeling of distance. Unfortunately, 
as we have known for so many years, the actual distance 
cannot be banished, and many in the East will not be 
able to attend. But after the disappointment passes 
I am sure that what can be done will be done,—all the 
greater effort will be exerted to make the representation, 
if not numerous, representative. Every church will, 
if its members think about it, be sure to send some 
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delegates; and just because it will take more effort to 
do so will our churches be surer to show this strength. 
It is quite possible to make this the most significant and 
influential meeting in the history of the Conference. 
It is sure that more Western Unitarians than ever before 
will meet, and be met by, Unitarians from the stronger 
group of churches. We may learn more from each 
other than ever, and give the bonds of affection new and 
wider attachment. The hope leaps into confidence 
that this will come true. Joun W. Day. 


Women Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Might we possibly reach a conclusion, regarding the 
prejudice against women ministers in our Unitarian 
denomination, whether it is well grounded or a lingering 
conservatism? I do not find that ‘‘Webster’s Un- 
abridged”’ distinguishes between ‘‘rational’’ and ‘‘irra- 
tional” prejudice,—that pre-judgment, without warrant. 
But, if there are two kinds, one useful and beneficial, the 
other harmful and hindering, I am anxious to know 
which should be applied to women ministers. It has 
always seemed to me that whatever any person can do 
well is a good reason for doing it, and implies a God- 
given right. In my own experience I have known 
several instances where the pulpit services of a woman 
entirely overcame and banished that aversion to seeing 
her there, and the change of feeling was nobly acknowl- 
edged. If this prejudice is a guarding and healthful 
one—in our twentieth century’s brilliant light—doubt- 
less it should be fostered. But, if it is ‘‘irrational,”’ 
narrow, and inconsistent, with our well-known liberal 
principals, and a cruel wrong to earnest, devoted women 
ministers, how shall it be overcome save by allowing us 
fair hearings as candidates with our brethren in the 
ministry? When a woman is assured in many instances 
that her sermons have thrown light on dark, perplexing 
problems, have given intellectual support, moral uplift, 
and spiritual strength and comfort, why shouldn’t she 
preach? A Woman MINISTER. 

Lispon Fats, ME. 


The Deceitfulness of Logic. 


BY PERCY BICKNELL. 


There is a deceitfulness of riches,—material riches, 
and also the riches of man’s emotional and imaginative 
nature. There is also a deceitfulness of poverty, es- 
pecially that poverty of feeling and fancy which marks 
the severely intellectual and strictly logical tempera- 
ment. 

It is the deceitfulness of logic that cheats us out of 
so many good things that are to be had if we will but 
throw: logic to the winds. In Mrs. Florence Morse 
Kingsley’s amusing and suggestive story, ‘‘The Trans- 
figuration of Miss Philura,’”’ there was every logical 
reason why poor Miss Philura should not suddenly lay 
out her small substance in personal adornment and 
the gayeties of life; but she had seen a great light, and 
she straightway proceeded to expand and develop 
under its genial beams. The confidently expected 
marriage with the as yet unrevealed hero of her ro- 
mance followed, and all ended well in a larger and more 
abounding and more ‘useful life for the adventurous 
Philura. 

The Western farmer whose suicide was recently re- 

orted clung to the! fatal logic of his situation and let 
it drag him down to destruction, Hejdeclared him- 
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self tired of forever planting more corn to feed more 
cattle to bring him in more land. The cumulative force 
of it was overwhelming: land was obviously for rais- 
ing corn, corn for feeding cattle, cattle for selling at 
the best price, and the proceeds for investment in more 
land. It was a vicious circle which the farmer, as 
a farmer, saw no way out of, whereas the introduction 
of an illogical element at any point would have freed 
the victim. He might, for example, some autumn 
have burnt all his grain and hay harvest which would 
have necessitated getting rid of his live stock, which 
in turn would have driven him into some other occupa- 
tion than farming: he might have become a street- 
car conductor, or travelling agent for a reaping-machine 
company, or night watchman of a storage warehouse, 
or driver of a hearse,—anything to open his eyes to the 
cheerful and boundless possibilities of life, and to con- 
vince him that the world was vastly larger than his ill- 
appreciated farm. ee 

Mr. Chesterton has brilliantly argued that the es- 
sence of insanity lies, not in its unreason or illogicality, 
but in its reason: it moves in a perfectly flawless and 
unbreakable circle (a vicious circle) of unanswerable 
reasons, and can he restored to sanity only by the in- 
troduction of an illogical element. Imagination, he 
declares—and perhaps his assertion is too sweeping— 
does not breed insanity, but reason does. Poets do not 
go mad, but chess-players do, and mathematicians, and 
cashiers; but creative artists very seldom. Not that 
this world of ours, he explains, is an unreasonable world: 
it is nearly reasonable, but not quite. ‘‘Life is not an 
illogicality, yet it is a trap for logicians. It looks 
just a little more mathematical and regular than it is.” 
While (to use Mr. Chesterton’s illustration) man is 
observed to have two eyes, two ears, two arms, and so 
on, the bilateral symmetry fails just where it might 
most confidently be expected to hold good: man has 
no heart on his right side to match that on his left. 

How many things there are that persist in being 
indisputably true in exultant defiance of logic! Con- 
tradictories have a disconcerting way of coexisting. 
Achilles, by all the logic of Zeno and his successors, 
ought to find it an utter impossibility to overtake the 
tortoise. For, while he is covering half the distance 
between himself and the sluggish reptile, the latter has 
moved on, however short a space; and, while he is 
covering half of that interval, the tortoise has again 
advanced, so that there always remains before Achilles, 
after each halving of the distance, a still greater dis- 
tance than that just travelled. And yet we all know 
that Achilles could and did overtake the tortoise. Our 
reason, again, demonstrates unanswerably the logical 
impossibility of/ free will and the mathematical certainty 
that every act or event is the inevitable sequence of all 
that has gone before, the necessary link in an endless 
chain of cause and effect. Nevertheless, determin- 
ism or necessarianism obstinately refuses to work in 


_ practice, and the advocate of it as a working hy- 


pothesis is likely soon to find himself landed in prison 
or in an asylum for the insane. An inexorable logic 
would prove the inherent selfishness of every so-called 
disinterested act, and yet we believe in self-forgetful 
nobility of conduct. 

With what fine mockery does the genius of illogical- 
ity delight in reputing our most logically perfect syl- 
logisms and in frustrating our best-laid plans for the 
attainment of cherished ends! One may spend half 
his life in preparing to get the most out of the other 
half, only to find that he has employed precisely the 
wrong means. Lives that ought in all reason to be 
the most wretched are not seldom the happiest, and 
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vice versa. The most painful efforts to save the. soul 
prove to be its ultimate undoing, and the utmost reck- 
lessness (of a certain sort) in losing it results in its sal- 
vation. The good angel in disguise who, after a night’s 
hospitable entertainment in a wayside cottage, re- 
warded the kindness by killing his host’s son, the pride 
and joy and hope of the family, seemed to have re- 
turned evil for good, but had in reality, as the fable 
soon makes clear, performed an act of the truest benevo- 
lence. : 

Prof. James, apostle of pragmatism and exponent 
of the Bergsonian philosophy, in his recent Hibbert 
lectures exhorted his hearers to cast logic aside and 
live. To know the true nature of reality, to gain some 
notion of what makes it go, we must beware of too 
much ratiocination, must resist the perilous seductions 
of logic and reason, and must plunge boldly into the 
flux of things and feel the dashing of the waves. ‘‘We 
are so subject,’ declares the lecturer in terms with 
which, undoubtedly, not all will agree, ‘‘to the philo- 
sophic tradition which treats Jogos or discursive thought 
generally as the sole avenue of truth, that to fall back 
on raw, pent-in, unverbalized life as more of a revealer, 
and to think of concepts as the merely practical things 
which Bergson calls them, comes very hard. It is 
putting off our proud maturity of mind and becoming 
again as foolish little children in the eyes of reason. 
But, difficult as such a revolution is, there is no other 
way, I believe, to the possession of reality,” 

Those of us who are of the pale, thin, intellectual 


‘rather than emotional, rational rather than impulsive, 


type, may feel extremely timid about thowing our 
logic overboard, plunging ‘‘into the flux of things,” 
and letting ourselves drift with no rudder of reason 
to steer our course. But may it not be that the severely 
logical mind is just the one that, can most safely dis- 
regard logic, exactly as the most orderly and most 
strictly regulated characters can best afford to be ec- 
centric? Before one can safely and advantageously 
be eccentric, one must know where the centre is; and, 
before one can securely and profitably be illogical, 
one must have some acquaintance with the syllogism. 
The man who has exhausted all the possibilities of 
logic, and has discovered how poor and thin a thing 
life may be rendered by excessive rationalism, ought to 
be just the man not to be victimized by the deceitful- 
ness of logic and the disappointing emptiness of ration- 
alism. In fact, he ought to be heartily glad to admit 
that the wisdom of man is foolishness in the sight” of 
heaven. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


The Pittsburg Survey and the Churches. 


Pr BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

If any possible doubt has ever been cherished by 
any lonely and hypercritical soul as to the supreme 
and lasting value of Charities’ 'and the Commons 
as a ‘‘journal of constructive philanthropy,” that doubt 
must surely have been most effectually dispelled by the 
recent presentation in the columns of this magazine 
of the findings of the Pittsburg Survey as to the con- 
ditions of life and labor of the wage-earners*'of the 
American steel district. This Survey is rightly de- 
scribed as the most careful and detailed study of life 
and labor ever made in this country. ‘Taking Pitts- 
burg as ‘‘an industrial community typical to-day 
of all American cities tomorrow,” it has ‘‘measured”’ 
in that great manufacturing community, ‘‘in fair, un- 
biassed terms, the old but never-ceasing discussion be- 
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tween capital and labor, wages and health, efficiency 
and tonnage.” ‘The work of investigation, financed by 
the Russell Sage Foundation for the Improvement of 
Living Conditions, was set under way in September, 
1907, and continued wuninterruptedly for the period 
of one month. It was conducted by a company of 
men and women of established reputation as students 
of social and industrial problems, including not only 
trained and skilled investigators, but also carefully 
selected representatives of the different races who make 
up so large a share of the working population studied. 
Its inquiries were concerned strictly with what may be 
called the wage-earners in Pittsburg, and dealt with 
them from two points of view,—first, in their relation 
to the community as a whole; and secondly, in their 
relation to industry. ‘‘Under the former head,” says 
Mr. Kellogg, one of the Survey’s staff, ‘‘we have studied 
the genesis and racial make-up of the population, its 
physical setting and its social institutions: under 
the latter we have studied the general labor situation; 
homes, wages, and labor control in the steel industry; 
child labor, industrial education, women in industry, 
the cost of living, and industrial accidents.” 

Now it is the findings of this Pittsburg Survey 
which have been published in three special issues of 
Charities and the Commons, together with interpre- 
tative articles by the leading social workers of the 
country and an abundance of photographs and special 
drawings of the first importance, the whole constitu- 
ting a remarkable ‘‘programme of constructive criticism 
applicable to every city and interesting to every stu- 
dent of social and civic affairs.” In the issue of Jah- - 
uary 2d appeared the findings classed under the gen- 
eral head of ‘‘The People.”’ Here are we made to read 
of the ‘‘New Pittsburgers,’’—the Slavs and kindred 
immigrants, who make up the bulk of the wage-earners 
in the great manufacturing industries of Pittsburg,— 
their habits, customs, ideas, standards of conduct, liv- 
ing conditions, social practices, etc. Here are we told 
of the steel workers and their attitude toward the ter- 
rific conditions under which they labor. Here is de- 
tailed and exhaustive information of the ‘‘“Temper of 
the Workers under ‘Trial,’ the ‘‘Working Women,”’ 
the ‘‘Negroes of Pittsburg,” the ‘‘Jewish Immigrants,” 
‘‘Homestead, a Steel Town and its People,’’ and so 
on, to the apparent exhaustion of the whole subject of 
Pittsburg’s laboring classes.\¥ In¥the issue 'of Chari- 
tues and the Commons for February 6th was accumu- 
lated the material dealing with ‘‘The Place.’”’ Here 
is the city described to us,—its business quarter, its 
markets, its manufacturing. districts, its residential 
neighborhoods, its slums, its tenements, its parks, its 
churches, its railways, its public buildings, etc. Here 
are we told of its civic forces which are making for 
progress, enlightenment, and social redemption,—its 
struggles for better government, clear air, clean water, 
pure foods, decent homes for the poor, and tolerable 
conditions of labor. Here are we made to learn of 
the civic improvement possibilities of Pittsburg, its 
transit situation, its aldermen and their courts, the 
charities of the city, etc. Here do we make the ac- 
quaintance of Skunk Hollow, Painters’ Row, Little 
Jim Park, and other familiar features of community 
life. Here, in short, are we made to know what Pitts- 
burg actually is, as a place in which to live. And, 
lastly, in the issue of March 6th Charities and the 
Commons concludes its presentation of the findings 
of the Survey with a detailed examination of ‘‘Th 
Work.” Here are a long series of comprehensive and 
authoritative articles on the ‘‘Process of Steel Making,”’ 
the ‘‘Steel Industry and the Labor Problem,” ‘‘Factory 
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Inspection in Pittsburg,” ‘‘The Industrial Environ- 
ment of Pittsburg’s®% Working Union,” ‘‘One Year’s 
Work Accidents and their Cost,’—all constituting a 
remorseless revelation of conditions of labor which 
seem too terrible for belief. ‘‘Prince, then pauper; 
overwork, then underwork; high wages, no wages; 
millionaire and emigrant; militant unions, master- 
ful employers; marvellous business organization, amaz- 
ing social disorganization,—such are the contrasts of 
Pittsburg, the Workshop of the World. It is some- 
thing to see and think about.” 

But it is not with the details of the findings of the 
Pittsburg Survey that I am just now concerned. To 
those interested in the mass of facts which has been 
accumulated and their interpretation, I beg to com- 
mend the three special issues of Charities and the 
Commons above named (which may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents each at 105 East 22d Street, New 
York), and the later full reports, with all the accom- 
panying drawings, photographs, maps, and charts, in 
four or more volumes, the early publication of which 
is announced by the Russell Sage Foundation. I am 
immediately interested in the consideration of what 
these facts, when taken together and viewed in the 
large, really mean as a revelation of industry and life 
in one of America’s greatest cities. I am concerned 
here primarily with ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter.” 
And this conclusion I do not venture to draw myself, 
but to reproduce as it has been drawn by Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, who is the secretary of the Charity Organiza- 

_ tion Society of New York, the editor of Charities and 

the Commons, professor of sociology in Columbia 
University, and perhaps, all things considered, the 
leading authority upon charity, philanthropy, and exist- 
ing social problems in this country. In the current 
issue of Charities and the. Commons he says, in 
reference to the Survey, ‘‘The gist of the situation, as 
we find it, is as follows :— 

“J. An altogether incredible amount of overwork 
by everybody, reaching its extreme in the twelve-hour 
shift for seven days in the week in the steel mills and 
the railway switchyards. 

“TI. Low wages for the great majority of the laborers 
employed by the mills, not lower than other large cities, 
but low compared with the prices,—so low as to be 
inadequate to the maintenance of a normal American 
standard of living,—wages adjusted to the single man 
in the lodging house, not to the responsible head of a 
family. 

“TIT. Still lower wages for women, who receive, for 
example, in one of the metal trades, in which the pro- 
portion of women is great enough to be menacing, 
one-half as much as unorganized men in the same shops 
and one-third as much as the men in the union. 

“TV. An absentee capitalism, with bad effects, strik- 
ingly analogous to those of absentee landlordism, of 
which Pittsburg furnishes noteworthy examples. 

“V. A continuous inflow of immigrants with low 
standards, attracted by a wage which is high by the 
standards of South-eastern Europe, and which yields 
a net pecuniary advantage because of abnormally low 
expenditures for food and shelter and inadequate pro- 
vision for the contingencies of sickness, accident, and 
death. 

“VI. The destruction of family life, not in any imagi- 
nary or mystical sense, but by the demands of the day’s 
work and by the very demonstrable and material 
method of typhoid fever and industrial accidents, both 
preventable, but costing, in single years in Pittsburg, 
considerably more than a thousand lives and irretriev- 
ably shattering nearly as many homes. 
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“VII. Archaic social institutions such as the alder- 
manic court, the ward school district, the family gar- 
bage disposal, and the wunregenerate charitable in- 
stitution still surviving after the eas to which 
they were adapted have disappeared. 

“VIII. The contrast,—which does not bebowhe blurred 
by familiarity with detail, but, on the contrary, becomes 
more vivid as the outlines are filled in,—the contrast 
between the prosperity, on the one hand, of the most 
prosperous of all the communities of our wéstern civil- 
ization with its vast natural resources, the generous 
fostering of government, the human energy, the tech- 
nical development, the gigantic tonnage of the mines 
and mills, the enormous capital of which the bank 
balances afford an indication; and, on the other hand, 
the neglect of life, of health, of physical vigor, even of 
the industrial efficiency of the individual. Certainly 
no community before in America or Europe has ever 
had such a surplus, and never before has a great com- 
munity applied what it had so meagrely to the rational 
purposes of human life. Not by gifts of libraries, gal- 
leries, technical schools, and parks, but by the cessa- 
tion of toil one day in seven and sixteen hours in the 
twenty-four, by the increase of wages, by the sparing 
of lives, by the prevention of accidents, and by rais- 
ing the standards of domestic life, should the surplus 
come back to the people of the community in which it 
is created.” , 

Summing the whole matter up, he finally says, ‘‘The 
unadorned fact remains that in our most highly de- 
veloped industrial community, where the foundations © 
of the two most powerful business corporations have 
been laid, the mass of the workers in the master in- 
dustry are driven, as large numbers of laborers, whether 
slave or free have scarcely before in human history 
been driven.’’ And ‘then, turning to the question of 
causes and remedies, he says, ‘‘Here adverse condi- 
tions are the incidents of the production of wealth on 
a vast scale. They are remediable whenever the com- 
munity thinks it worth while to remedy them. ‘These 
hardships and misery are due to haste in acquiring 
wealth, to inequity in distribution, to the inadequacy 
of the mechanism of municipal government—and 
therefore they can be overcome rapidly if the community 
so desires.”’ 

Now, here, in this Pittsburg Survey, do we have a 
mass of jfacts,;—not mere surmises and conjectures,— 
collected and classified by the most skilful investiga- 
tors in the field of social research. Here do we have 
an interpretation of these facts at the hands not of 
wild-eyed, ill-balanced, and fanatical enemies of the 
social order, but of sane, sober, conservative scholars 
and workers, trained to the scientific habit of mind, 
dominated by no ulterior motive, and seeking no end 
other than the permanent welfare of society. And 
here do we have a summary of the whole situation thus 
revealed in facts and interpretations of facts which 
speak of nothing but ‘‘incredible overwork; low wages 
for men and still lower wages for women; absentee 
capitalism; destruction of family life by labor, disease, 
and industrial accidents; archaic social institutions; 
the contrast between the prosperity of the most pros- 
perous of the communities of our western civilization, 
and the neglect of life, of health, of physical vigor, even 
of the industrial efficiency of the individual.” And 
it is these facts and these interpretations, and, above 
all, ‘‘this conclusion of the whole matter,” as seen by 
such an authoritative student of social conditions as 
Dr. Devine, that I desire to submit herewith to those 
complacent and optimistic and contented members of 
all American countries, who are so fond of talking about 
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“the steady progress of the race,’ ‘‘the constant im- 
provement of social conditions,’ ‘‘things bring as good 
as can be expected,” ‘‘leaving well enough alone,” 
et cetera, ad wnfimtum, ad nauseam, and who are always 
so ready to condemn and silence and ridicule those 
who declare that ‘‘things are not as good as they ought 
to be and shall be,” and who are determined that ‘‘some- 
thing shall be done’’—and that speedily! And especially 
would I commend these facts and interpretations to 
those uniquely cheerful and self-satisfied individuals 
who are to be found in such numbers in our churches. 
I suppose that there are churches in Pittsburg. In- 
deed, I know that there are numerous churches of vast 
wealth and highest social prestige in that great city, 
for their beautiful and costly buildings are conspicuously 
pictured in the February number of Charities and the 
Commons. And I am wondering what these same 
churches, with their easy-going clergymen and_ their 
well-to-do congregations, are doing to remedy these 
conditions of industry and life which are so hideous, and 
yet, as Dr. Devine puts it, are ‘‘remediable whenever 
the community thinks it worth while to remedy them.” 
Of course, stich remedial work may not be the business 
of the church! No doubt, the Pittsburg Survey does 
not concern that institution which takes the name of 
him who spoke the parable of the Good Samaritan! 
But, if such be the case, I can only say that Christ died in 
vain, Christianity is a sham, and the church not worth the 
ground needed to bury its welcome ruins. For myself, 
I believe that the Pittsburg Survey is the most ter- 
rific indictment of the church and the mightiest chal- 
lenge to the church that has ever been sounded in 
American history. Here, on the one hand, is the guilt 
of the church proved—and here, on the other hand, 
is the opportunity given to the church to redeem its sin 
of neglect and inefficiency. And this is true not only 
of the churches of Pittsburg, but of the churches every- 
where;. for Pittsburg, as Dr. Devine well points out, 
‘Gs unique only in the extent to which tendencies which 
are observable everywhere have here actually .. . had 
the opportunity to give tangible proofs of their real 
character and their inevitable goal.’ The question 
of the hour is as plain as day! Will the churches, not 
only in Pittsburg, but everywhere, respond to this 
indictment and appeal, and at last give themselves to 
that work to which alone Christ declared himself anointed, 
bringing ‘‘the gospel to the poor, healing to the 
broken-hearted, deliverance to the captives, recovery 
of sight to the blind, liberty to them that are bruised’’? 
New York. 


Spiritual Life, 


Loving God is but letting God love us,—giving wel- 
come, that is, to God’s love, knowing and believing the 
love God hath to us.—Horace Bushnell. 


ws 


No man can become a saint in his sleep; and to ful- 
fil the conditions required demands a certain amount of 
prayer and meditation and time, just as improvement 
in any direction, bodily or mental, requires preparation 
and care-——Henry Drummond. 


st 


Through storm and stress, through fire and smoke, 
through blood and agony, we may, as individuals, as 
well as a race, struggle on and up, if we are but willing, 
true, and brave, up to spiritual heights whence we may 
obtain glimpses at least of the promised land of eternal 
ife, peace, and love.—Selected. 
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As it rests with man, through a wise and diligent em- 
ployment of his intellectual faculties, to subdue the earth 
for earthly uses, and make it an altogether safe, com- 
fortable, and desirable dwelling-place, so it is laid as a 
sacred obligation upon his spiritual and moral nature to 
change the kingdoms of this world into a kingdom of 
heaven, in which righteousness, peace, and holy joy 
prevail—Rujus Ellis. 

wt 


Out of the silent loneliness of the heart, the prayer of 
confession rises to the Fatherhood of God. The weight 
is lifted off the soul... . Half the weight of the secret pain 
lifted off; we begin to feel ashamed of having despaired 
of life; we begin to feel the duty of forgetting sin and 
pressing forward into the work of righteousness. This 
is the blessed work of prayer to God, of simply entrusting 
to him all.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


The Child. 


BY REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 


We cannot look at a child’s head at some graceful 
period of its development without being struck with 
the wealth of hope and promise that encircles its young 
life. About it is the beating of wings. The future is 
cradled there like the seed in the furrow. With it life 
is timeless, it abides in the eternal, has the reserve 
force that is imperishable, a wide-gazing calm that 
makes us older human beings, with our inward turmoil 
and outward obsequiousness, feel a certain awe in its 
presence, such as we experience before some quiet 
majesty or beauty in the earth and sky. Its counte- 
nance glows with an Arcadian wisdom and joy that re- 
minds us of the sculptures of the early Egyptian gods 
and goddesses. Beauty is within it, and it awakes to 
beauty with the first gleams of reason. It is instinctive 
in its movements and choices, does what it loves and 
feels, seeks what its rising impulses prompt, lying as 
they do far beneath worldly sophistries at the sources 
of fundamental humanity, and unfolding like the blade 
under the splendors of the sky. It makes positive and 
clear-cut distinctions between evil and good, which 
puts to shame us grown people who are generally lost 
amid the underbrush of conformity. All that is seen 
or touched in- childhood is sky-blue, immediate, and 
artless. This is why its tears are so touching, so real, 
so despairing, why its laughter is so joyous. 

The child brings down heaven to our race, translates 
into the midst of our rough earthliness a music that 
tames the rudest heart. This flood of daily births, of 
which statistics speak, represents, as it were, an 
effusion of purity and force, struggling not only against 
the death of the race, but against human corruption 
and the universal gangrene of sin. Here seems to be 
one of the whispered secrets of the providential govern- 
ment of the race: suppress this life-giving dew, and 
human society would be scorched and devastated by 
selfish and sensual passion. Blessed be childhood for 
the good that it does, for the good that it brings about 
carelessly and unconsciously by simply making us love 
it, and by letting itself be loved! What little para- 
dise we see on earth is due to its presence among us. 
The angels have no need of birth and death as founda- 
tions for their life because their life is beatific and they 
are children at heart. 

‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy, shades of the 
prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy.” 
The bitter decline of that which makes the child beau- 
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tiful is partly owing to the cares and weight of man- 
hood which leaves him not the time or liberty to look 
to his lost treasures, partly owing to his education out 
of reality into requirements that have no proper rela- 
tion to life or truth. He should come up as the seed 
from the earth, spontaneously revealing what is within. 
The entrance of mechanics comes early, blasting mind 
and heart, apparently frequently undoing what has 
been done so well. Can we so organize our educational 
systems as to develop in nature’s way and order the im- 
pulses and faculties proper to man and in a calm that 
hastens not, but waits on God? Weare learning to do 
this in horticulture. Can we regain our inheritance of 
childhood? Has he not said, Be as little children? 
Can we rid ourselves of authoritative thoughts and 
look once more on the world through the new eyes of 
infancy? If it were possible for us to recall all the un- 
accountable and happy instincts of those days when the 
angels came unhindered, and to reason upon them with 
maturer judgment, might we not arrive at more rapid 
and right results than a philosophy or an art that has 
been trained to inflexible and predetermined grooves? 
Could we once more take life as a happy-hearted, healthy, 
thoughtless child, like people who have not suffered 
our intellectual dislocation? Should we not feel again 
life’s never-failing tide, live again in a world that is 
ever young? In art could we return to the instincts 
of the first colorists, in literature to the early founts 
of expression! The childlike folk are the most irre- 
fragible authorities because they speak from within. 
We must return to Homer if we would hear again the 
sounding of the early sea, feel once more the rush and 
sweetness of aboriginal emotion. 

Yet it is those about whom the ‘‘shades of the prison- 
house have begun to close’’ who are set to train this 
creature immediately from the elemental spheres. And 
we fail to comprehend him because we have wandered 
so far away. He better comprehends us. The boy’s 
sheepishness is not a sign of overmastering reverence; 
ten to one he is thinking us extremely queer and weak; 
and our consolation is that probably the Greek youths 
thought the same of Aristotle. With single eye the child 
detects what we are behind what we wish to be, or wish 
him to consider us. He is a physiognomist. We are 
seed-sowers, and all seed-sowing is mysterious: whether 
in soil or souls, it is a pontifical act. How enormously 
important are the first acts before the child’s eyes, 
the first conversations in its hearing! The mother 
should be to her child its orb of light and life, a change- 
less and ever-radiant world whither the restless creature, 
quick at tears and laughter, may go for fresh stores of 
strength. She represents goodness, providence, law; 
that is to say, divinity under the form which is ac- 
cessible to the child. The later religion of the child 
depends largely upon its father and mother, for the 
inner and unconscious ideal which guides their lives 
is precisely what touches the child. What they wor- 
ship, this it is which its instinct apprehends and re- 
flects. And what does it usually find in them? Has 
it lost faith in its deity? It may be said in sorrow that 
this is frequently the case, and with tragic results on 
the child’s character. When it can arouse in them 
anger, excitement, impatience, it feels itself stronger 
than they, and strength and calm is what it respects. 
It should be able to discover no passion, no weakness 
of which it can make use. Bursts of parental feeling 
are for children mere noise and amusement. ‘‘Self- 
government with tenderness,—this is the condition 
of all authority over children.”” If we wish to master 
our child, let us master ourselves and it is done. 

E_mMwoop, Mass. 
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The Messenger. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


To-day I woke into a world 
Beset by doubt and care; 

For me there was no place, no part, 
No haven anywhere; 

No hope to which my heart could cling; 
And then—I heard a bluebird sing! 


Above the drifts of last year’s leaves, 
Still white with winter’s hue, 
Swift from the bare and cheerless boughs 
A flash of heaven-lent blue, 
Pleading with tender notes, but strong, 
The bluebird’s sweet and heaven-sent song. 


So long the winter of my soul! 
So hard and cold its pain! 

A dear, blue-coated messenger, 
And I am whole again! 

I had forgot the hope of spring 
Until I heard the bluebird sing! 


The New Thought. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Is it really true that something has come into the world 
that was never here before? It would seem so. Judged 
by the old standards there never has been a time when 
the love of God was so potent a force in shaping the life 
of man. 

There have been many religions, as there have been 
many races; and there have been creeds and saviours. 
But there never has been the intimate relation between 
God and man that obtains to-day. 

What gives the matter emphasis is that the old re- 
ligions of the world as organisms are still holding to 
their creeds of hate and selfishness. The new thought 
is concerning the new God. No longer in the mystic 
heavens is there a God of wrath and hate. No longer 
is there a belief in the Garden of Eden story as a basis 
for the fall of man. No longer is there the Trinitarian 
idea that makes the vicarious atonement of the Sav- 
iour, Jesus Christ, so hard to understand. 

The blood atonement is gone out of the heart of 
humanity, and with it there is no resurrection such 
as is taught in the Gospels. And with the fading of all 
the myth and dogma there has come into the world a 
beautiful calm, a quiet and content, born of the knowledge 
of the infinite wisdom and love of the Almighty and his 
constant revelation in nature. 

We say these things are gone out of the world. ‘This 
means that down in the contrite and tender heart of 
the penitent, harassed with the old doubts, there has 
come this new thought, that soothes and sustains, 
albeit not all is understood. The old creed is writ- 
ten in the book ecclesiastic, but in the truthful heart 
of the average man the belief is dead. Do you not 
think so? Is there not proof every day of the fact? 

The new thought is a beautiful and holy thing. It 
does not lessen the responsibility of man. Rather 
it increases it. For the doctrine of the Unitarian is 
now uppermost. It may be, as is sometimes asserted, 
that this church as an organization is not gaining 
in membership. But, if it is, it isnot gaining in the num- 
ber of open adherents to its tenets, though they assume 
for the time being some other name. This is plainly to 
be seen, by looking at the phenomenal rise of some of 
the most modern sects. Unity, the complete union 
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of God and man, an indestructible union which God 
is the last to sever! A union that brings man into 
direct relation with his God and increases his responsi- 
bility! For now he must be saved by character. Not 
that the Power which makes for righteousness is not 
all-powerful and all the time at work, but that with his 
finite and lesser responsibility man is held by con- 
formity to law and punished by non-conformity. 

To be conscious of this intimate relation, this close 
responsibility, is to fill the world with beings who will 
strive, as strive they may, to become good, and good- 
mess is at-onement with the divine. Salvation by 
character is not a new thing, to be sure; but to be ac- 
cepted as one who may at any and all times of his own 
volition become the child of God, this is a part of the 
new thought that is not in the old creeds. There the 
fall, and the necessity of an intercessor, is ever keeping 
the man not only away from the love of the One Father, 
but away from his own responsibility to ordained law. 
But when, with all his powers alert, the man may carve 
out his place in heaven, then indeed men become on 
earth the followers of the Most High. It is this in- 
timacy between the creature and the Creator that brings 
out the idea of the divinity in the creature. 

Not only is man made in the image of the Divine, 
but he is made out of the Divine. The human mind 
with its finite grasp and outlook cannot get very close 
to the full understanding of this proposition. Why 
man was not made perfect in the first place, this is an 
eternal stumbling-block. Even in his nature as it is now 
known and understood he is far from perfect. He is 
not fit for the abodes which are next above this one, to 
say nothing of the infinite ascending spiral of life and 
being. We do not understand this, but we do know 
that there must be a wise, and an infinitely wise, pur- 
pose in it all. For this reason we are content to work 
as best we may with the light that is given us. Certain 
it is, speaking ethically alone, if man was as good as 
he knows how to be, the millennium would be very close 
to earth at the present time. 

Sin under this phase of religious belief has a new 
and rational meaning. It is not a thing created for the 
purpose of defeating the ends of love and justice. It is 
not even a substantial thing at all. It is mere nega- 
tion. And negation put into active life, if one may 
use such an expression, becomes vice and crime. But 
sin did not come to man in a garden, and woman was 
not born while a deep sleep fell upon man, and there 
was no forbidden tree in the garden, and there 
was no temptation there, and neither really nor spirit- 
ually is the story worth a moment’s thought. Yet the 
whole of the ancient creed rests on the statement that 
here, and in the way in which it is stated, man fell ut- 
terly out from the care and love of God, became in his 
nature depraved, and is and ever has been born in 
iniquity. It is perhaps the most preposterous idea to 
found a religion upon the world ever saw. The new 
thought has nothing to do with such a vagary, seeing 
God in every smile of child and every blooming of 
flower. It beholds the evidence of his love in every 
harvest and every thrill of every heart. It learns of 
him through the precision and eternal action of every 
physical law. It knows of him through the spiritual- 
ity there is in man. It beholds his purpose in every 
kindly deed that is now inspired in the human heart. 
And it evidences his goodness and loving care in the 
steadfast climbing of the races up, up, to a higher and 
nobler life. And so it is that sin dies and with it goes 
the place of torment. And God, the loving One, the 
Father who will not forsake his children, nor any of 
them, comes into view. And the veriest wanderer 
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in the night of doubt may place his hand in God’s hand 
and walk erec. among his fellows, uncondemned and 
pardoned forever. 

And so as_man finds that he is risen in the scale of 
created being he looks upon the hero with a new regard. 
Feeling now that he attains heaven through the for- 
mation of character, and builds the spiritual plane 
in which he is to live by the conduct here on earth, he 
is disposed to place his obeisance at the feet of those 
who have helped men in the past to attain. And look- 
ing at the hate of the old Jehovah and the revolt there 
was in the heart of one man, who gave his life to the 
cause and was cruelly killed for his belief, looking at 
the light of the world in the new love that this man 
taught as the essence of the Being of God, the world 
is yet willing, with humility and adoration, to fall at 
the feet of Jesus Christ and worship him as the man 
who above all others put into the world the idea of a 
loving {and jmerciful ;Father, who jwas not only his 
own Father, but who was, and is, a Father to all races 
and all peoples and all individuals. This man spent 
his life in teaching the truth and in performing the 
acts of goodness and kindness which love ever prompts. 

Therefore, in the nature of a Saviour by example the 
lowly Nazarene mounts to higher heights than ever 
before. And by the same token he disappears as the 
atonement for the sins of the world. It is his life and 
not his death that is to save man. It is his example 
and not his suffering on the cross at the hands of a 
fanatical mob that is to save the world. It is his teach- 
ing of kindness, patience, humility, love, and loyalty 
that is to lift man up. But the mere dying is an in- 
cident of a noble career, no more valuable to man save 
for the dignity and purity and purpose of the man, 
than the death of any other martyr in the history of 
the world who died for conscience’ sake. 

The very means of redeeming a world is so incom- 
patible with man’s estimate of the infinite wisdom and 
justice, the unmeasured love and pity of God, that the 
world no longer accepts the doctrine. It is in the creeds. 
It will stay there for many a long year, for there is not 
yet virility enough in the new belief to expunge it. 
The comfortableness of the doctrine is sufficient for the 
church member who does not trouble himself to think 
too closely on matters which ‘‘are beyond” the powers 
of man. And so the question rests, still imbedded in 
the ritual, but gone from the heart of man. The 
whole scheme is so puerile, judged even by the finite 
power of man, so cruel judged even by the poor love 
of man, that it ought never to trouble the conscience 
of a soul further in the world. For there is nothing 
so sure as that God will take care of his children, and 
that in the absence of full knowledge of his purpose 
the follower of the highest ethical teaching of his day 
cannot go far from the eternal fold. And with this 
new thought for a religion the man finds himself at 
peace with God and man. There is no longer any 
need for division. The world is a unit. 

And now, with this new God and new man as the 
new thought of the world, how the beauty and benignity 
of life becomes apparent. How the brooding and bend- 
ing Face that is over all and in all confronts the quiet 
heart of the aspirant for peace and perfectness! No 
matter now that the way is rough and hard, that the 
end is not known, no matter that man cannot over- 
come all the temptations of one little life, no matter 
that there are mistakes and gropings and wrongs, there 
will come a time, in the measureless reaches of eternity, 
for restitution and for recompense. There will be a 
compensation for that which is unequal in the present 
life and time. The law is as fixed in the spiritual world 
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as the law of the. correlation of forces in the physical. 
There must come to the soul its inheritance. If the 
good man suffers here, he will gain his reward yon- 
der. It must be so. There is no more doubt of this 
than that the bursting of the flower in the [summer 
will pave the way for the falling seed that shall bloom 
again, no more doubt than that the fierce storms of 
winter are necessary to create the proper environment 
for the springtime bloom in the sweet-scented orchard. 
Nay, there is a beauty in life that is but now dawning 
on man. And, looking into the heart of nature, in- 
animate and animate, he finds there the Presence that 
gives to all its power and perpetuity. Indeed, the 
mountains shall pass away; but the soul of man shall 
mount ever to new heights of being, taking with it 
the quality it has attained here. This will be its heaven, 
and this to another less noble soul will be its punish- 
ment. And there is no need for doubt as there is no 
need for darkness. Joy is the natural state of the 
human soul, and in this state it shall commune with the 
Infinite and be in the everlasting and immeasurable 
unity of all things in love and life. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


A Cup of Cold Water. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


‘“‘And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” 

A disciple is one who loves God with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his mind, and his neighbor 
as himself. There are not many on the earth to-day, 
but there are many who are striving in that direction. 
And there is no end of cold water. 

In Mark’s testimony we have, ‘‘Whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose 
his reward.” I like that better. ‘Only’ isa word much 
used at the present time. I suppose we moderns could 
hardly do without it; but, the longer I live, the less I 
like it. It belongs to the vocabulary of the unthinking. 
We are apt to say of our neighbor, He is not one of the 
little ones. Give him a cup of water only. And of 
another, He is only an outsider: he does not belong to 
Christ, though he, above all others, might carry home 
to the Master the memory of any least kindness. ‘Only” 
is a poor word to have at heart. Perhaps Mark had a 
truer memory than Matthew. There is a world of com- 
fort for the thirsty in a cup of cold water. 

It is generally thought that Jesus, at the wedding of 
Cana in Galilee, turned water into wine; but did he? 
He said to the servants, ‘‘Fill the waterpots with water.” 
And they filled them up to the brim. And he said unto 
them, ‘‘Draw out now, and bear unto the governor of 
the feast. And they bear it.” 

If I were to start on a lecturing tour, total abstinence 
the subject at heart, I should take with me the seventh 
and eighth verses of the second chapter of John. Jesus 
never ‘‘manifested forth his glory”’ more truly than there. 
The miracle was not in turning water into wine, but in 
convincing the wine-bibber that a cup of water is better. 
The governor of the feast stood rebuked if he had desired 
worse. He said to the bridegroom, ‘‘Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine, and, when men have 
well drunk, then that which is worse. Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” I can see the brightness of 
the face that Jesus turned toward the company. ‘There 
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was to be fno drunkenness at that celebration, no more 
wine after men had already ‘‘well drunk.” 

The harm that wines, good and worse, have done in 
the world is incomparably greater than all that has been 
done by earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and floods. 

‘‘Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
tention? who hath babbling? who hath wounds with- 
out cause? who hath redness of eyes?”’ 

‘‘Wine is a mocker; strong drink is raging.” ‘“‘At 
last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” — 

The world has known this for ages, and yet it plods 
along without putting wine away. The most pitiful 
sight that I have ever seen is.a drunkard. The most 
wretched a drunkard’s home. Many a drunkard’s wife 
might envy the victims of an earthquake, nothing seem- 
ing more desirable for herself and children than instan- 
taneous death. Earthquake-sufferers are greatly pitied. 
In such an event all that is best in human nature comes 
to the front and acts. Funds are raised, everything pos- 
sible is done for their relief. For a little while humanity 
seems almost worthy of life’s opportunity. But earth- 
quakes are rare. Rarity appeals to the sleeping. Drunk- 
ards are common. I doubt if there is a man or woman 
in the United States who does not know at least one 
drunkard’s home that is wretched beyond description. 
When it is only a drunkard and his home, we do not stir. 
If we ask, Why does he drink? we ask it carelessly. 

Saloon keepers in this city are reported as having 
given generously to the recent earthquake sufferers. If 
they have ever so helped the sufferers from drunkenness, 
that has not been reported. 

‘“‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
puttest the bottle to him, and makest him drunken.” 

The woe is not unto him who becomes drunken, 
but unto him that puttest the bottle to him,—manu- 
facturer and seller. 

Why do they drink? Ask those who are in the business. 
They can tell you. To quote from Andrew Carnegie, 
‘‘Two articles of domestic production yielded all except 
two million dollars of the internal taxes, which were, in 
1907, $269,000,000: liquors (wines, whiskey, and beer), 
$215,000,000 ; tobacco, $52,000,000; total, $267,000,000.” 
He adds cheerfully, ‘“The workman who neither drinks 
nor smokes is thus virtually free from national taxation.” 

It is said that the taste for liquor is acquired in the 
teens, very rarely later. A man does not form the 
habit because of the hardness of the world. I believe 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine total abstainers out 
of a thousand, discouraged and hopeless, would shoot 
themselves and be done with the world where one would 
try to mend matters by getting drunk. And I believe 
that the liquor traffic, killed and buried out of sight, 
more matters would be mended than now seem to have 
any connection with it. To say that men drink because 
of the hardness of the world is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

In this city saloon keepers are dealt with as respecta- 
ble men of business so long as they keep within the law. 
City and State gladly accept their share of the profits. 
I think there can be no connection between human blind- 
ness and the stones crying out, or they would cry out 
oftener. 

The God-provided beverage is water, and it is all 
sufficient, except for revenue. ‘There it fails. 
enough that a cup of pure cold water is every drop a 
blessing. Let the cup we offer be every drop a curse, so 
city and State may gather their awful share of dollars and 
cents through the offering. The root of the liquor evil 
is money. There is no gainsaying that. Every dollar 
that reaches the safes of the city, State, or United States 
through the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks 


It is not. 
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should, in all honesty, read, In Evil we trust. They do 
not. Churches claim to speak for.God. They say noth- 
ing about this. =: 34 eas 

City and State need money. There is no denying that. 
They need it to build jails, penitentiaries, poorhouses, 
and insane asylums for drunkards and their families. 

Besides, am I my brother’s keeper? 

Wine is a mocker: strong drink is raging. 

Jesus of Nazareth was yet a young man when his life 
was taken, but he had seen something of the world when 
he prayed, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.”” He had the drunkard at heart when 
those words were on his lips: he was praying for the 
weak, the easily persuaded, the broken down. Who- 
soever shall give a cup of water to one of these little ones 
may give it as zs disciple, may give it in his name. We 
might kill the liquor traffic for Christ’s sake if not for 
our brother’s sake. 

Saloon keepers, out of employment, might be used as 
soldiers. It would be an economy of temptation. 
Weddings? They have no wine? 

“Fill the waterpots with water. Draw out and bear 
unto the governor of the feast.”’ 

ST. JosePxH, Mo. 


Che Pulpit. 
Religion and Life. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


The text to which I ask your attention, and which I 
beg you to remember, if you remember nothing else, is 
the conclusion of the passage in which Paul tells how 
his training in Judaism and the religion of Judaism 
had eventuated, where, in the first of Galatians, he 
states the contrast of the religion that was full of 
moral platitudes with the religion that was full of sacri- 
fice,—‘‘I am crucified with Christ. Nevertheless, I live, 
yet not I, but the Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave himself for me.” This 
is a text full of paradoxes—a man crucified who still 
lives, who lives, but does not live himself but by the 
insertion of a motive power,—lives a life that to him is 
a life of faith, not in some body, but of somebody. He 
escapes the mistake that we make very often of sup- 
posing you can live a life by faith in somebody else, 
whereas, it must be by the life of which you have become 
enamored. I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
not in terms of Judaism or in terms of Christianity or 
in the terms of the flesh, but in the terms of the life 
that is not of the flesh, the life that was lived by the 
Son of God, as I am a son of God. This is what he 
meant. He had made the prime discovery that God’s 
children are bound to live his life. 

I have introduced this subject of religion and life 
because to the student of men and the history of society 
there appear so often mistakes in this connection which 
result in loss of power. I suppose we might be warned 
by the waste of material in the world of matter not to 
materially waste ourselves. We have not risen yet to 
the height of intelligence where we can secure from a 
ton of coal more than ten per cent. of its heating power, 


and it would be natural to suppose that we might learn, © 


by a failure in dealing with the gifts of God that are 
hidden in the earth, to economize, to utilize, to en- 
hance the values of human life so long prepared through 
such mysterious zons of the past. But what we do is 
to pass, in society, in statecraft, and in personal history, 
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from periods of profligacy to periods of crisis. That is 
all we have learned for the most part. At least we have 
learned nothing else so well as to save us from per- 
petual reiteration of the same mistakes. Time was 
when men were afraid of the gods, and hid themselves 
from the presence of the celestial powers, which were 
mostly diabolical powers; for all religion began in fear, 
and anything they could do, offering them sacrifices, 
spreading a table for them, so that the increase of the 
ascending smell of the food should please them in their 
high places,—anything to make terms with them, was a 
part of religion. 

This was the beginning of what we call religion. We 
have risen little by little until from the one shaking 
pillar of fear to the stalwart structure of love we have 
sprung an arch, and the history of life rests itself on 
the insecure foundations of trepidation on the one side 
and the firm foundations of adoring love on the other, 
and the space between is measured perhaps by a mill- 
ion years. So, when we came to the transfiguration of 
fear in terms of love, we came to believe that the beings 
that are celestial are really heavenly, and to think that 
sacrifice and prayer were not offered any longer through 
fear. Then there came the idea that religion was an 
end in itself, that communion with the powers above 
the world was the business of life. Never was there a 
greater mistake. Religion is not the end of life. ‘‘That 
we may serve God and enjoy him forever,’”’ is not the 
end of man’s existence: it is an important means, but 
it is not an end in itself, but the means to an end, and 
the building of a great life in terms of happiness and 
beauty is the end that we seek. There is nothing 
in the philosophies, nothing in religions, nothing in the 
creeds of men or the services of worship that should 
defeat us in the effort to build a beautiful life. The 
reason that we have gained the impression that religion 
is.an end in itself is that there abides still in the caves 
of our minds, in the dark places of our intelligence, a 
remnant of that idea that we must go cautiously, or 
things will not go well with us; and so, although we fear 
God no more,—indeed, often feel most indifferent to his 
presence, or regard him with all that belongs to his 
overshadowing as a myth,—we still pray, because we 
want something, and still worship, even when we are 
most intelligent about it, as an occasional provision. 
We come into the church under the impression that it 
is good to shut ourselves in with God, as though we 
could ever be in a place where we could shut him out, 
and that meditation in our hurried and superficial lives 
is perhaps at least a time of gentle incubation when we 
may find the singing thing come out of our brooding 
minds. But that is a very poor substitute for the 
real thing. It is desirable that we should meditate. 
Most of us are shallowing day by day, because we no 
longer meditate. It is desirable that we should use 
and fulfil the utterance of the Psalmist. Of course, 
prayer is more necessary than food; for, lacking the food, 
we die, but, lacking prayer, we are damned, not in a 
remote and terrible inferno, but in an immediate fire, 
in which all the passions are kindled to one flame, con- 
suming the best part of our nature. Now what does 
all this mean? We do not do enough of the very thing 
we are afraid not to do. 

In the first place we have not learned to set the laws 
of God to music and fulfil that great utterance of 
three thousand years ago, or more,—‘‘Thy statutes have 
become my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” We 
go droning the laws of a relentless obligation over and 
over again in our minds, but sing them never, and it 
all comes from the mistake of supposing that the focus 
of attention is religion and not life. Of course, I should 
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say—and it is pitiful that I should have to say it now for 
fear of misunderstanding—that one of the broad, un- 
hindered ways of life is walked by the devout, is pressed 
by the feet of saints, and that its entrance, which is hard 
to come by, because we are not naturally religious, 
but only naturally afraid, leads us safely to a higher 
development of our whole nature. That must be said 
of course. Nothing must be inferred from what I say 
as derogating from the splendor and beauty of the holy 
life; but after all it is ‘‘the holy life,” and not an en- 
acted holiness. We hardly need to remind ourselves— 
for we are in little danger Of a hermit existence—of the 
mistakes that were made generation after generation, 
by those who secluded themselves from the world that 
they might be uncontaminated by it, and made the 
poor exchange often of getting rid of sin by acquiring 
idiocy. Certainly, Simon Stylites upon his pillar drop- 
ping to pieces from decay is not an exhibit of the beauty 
of holiness, and the monastery where an unnatural life 
is led of an endeavor for purity against the legitimate 
desires of life can never be a place where the ends of life 
are to be fulfilled. When all has been said about this 
as to the people who desire to build a barrier about them- 
selves, who want to be kept in the confines of an un- 
intruded sanctity, we must confess that life has been 
shorn of its power, left undeveloped in its resources, and 
has given a beggarly percentage of emotion even to 
those who should be the flooded ways of divine feeling. 
Life does not touch at all points unless it be complete; 
its rounded, sphered complexity must be better than the 
vulgar fractions of idiosynecracy and eccentricity; the 
integer, the whole man, is the thing we seek. Religion 
is an essential part, but not an end in itself. 

Therefore, to quote the text again, that you may see 
I am in the line of apostolic procession about this,— 
which I care about only because the way in which men’s 
minds overlap each other makes a kind of sheltering 
cover against the eccentricities of the individual imagina- 
tion,—I repeat these words that Paul sent out to the 
feeble churches through Galatia, reciting his history, 
telling how his heart had been full of a fire not sacred, 
which all suddenly was transformed into a celestial 
ardor,—he said, ‘‘I that breathed out slaughterings and 
murder, persecuted them in strange cities that I might 
bring them bound into Jerusalem, . . . I am crucified 
with Christ.’””’ He could not have that great sacrifice 
stand as the only one: he could not consent that the 
Christ should be the only one lifted up, that should 
“draw all men unto him.’ The stretched arms that 
seemed to welcome the world should have his palms 
laid over them that were pierced: he would share the 
agony, for he had discovered the secret of that life. ‘‘I 
am crucified with the Messiah, nevertheless I live.” 
It is as though Paul had discovered a new era of existence. 
“T live,” he says. It is as though he would say: I sup- 
posed I was giving up everything to the last drop in my 
veins, but I live; I supposed I had reversed the whole 
process of my education, but I live; that I had sepa- 
rated myself from everything in the world that I called 
dear, but I live; I am crucified with the Anointed 
One, the Christ, nevertheless, I live; and the life I now 
live in the flesh,—he did not know that he was taking the 
last splendid word of Physical Science; he had cast 
aside so much of rabbinical learning that he found un- 
necessary to the simplicity that is in Christ, that he 
was simply telling how he felt, simply stating what a 
great physician stated to me not more than a month 
ago, that instruments may become impaired, but there 
is no such thing as impaired personality; a man may not 
see because the organ of vision is hurt, just as he might 
not be able to paint becayse the pigments were un- 
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worthy or the brushes would not come to a point, might 
hot be able to carve because there were gaps in the 
edge of his tools, the instruments may be impaired, but 
the personality cannot,—that life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God. I have 
a new equipment for this business we call living. Christ 
liveth in me, and the life I now live I live by faith of the 
Son of God. I have a right to have my flesh used as a 
conveyance of the spirit, to have the dreams of my life 
exalted that were in him, to reconceive the Christ in 
terms of a human life. The life that I now live in the 
flesh I live by faith of this Son of God. Now to make 
application of what I have been saying. It is not 
enough to say to ourselves that religion and life belong 
together because life is the end and religion is the means, 
and therefore we must give our attention to a better 
life. People talk of ‘‘mere morality,” as though man in 
society could ever be the advocate of ‘‘mere morality” 
in a life that takes the whole man from the core to the 
rind of his being. We say we are going to do deeds of 
charity, but, if we lose the motive, it is cold victuals at 
the gate; or we are going to organize a philanthropy, and 
we might just as well organize a political machine with- 
out high motives as philanthropy without love. The 
defect is not in our mechanism, but in ourselves, in 
that we are feeble and undeveloped, continually in the 
condition of that optician who said he was ashamed 
of the human eye, that it always tells untruths, is the 
one organ in the body that never tells the truth, that 
he could make a better eye than that in any human 
head, his only difficulty being that he could not get it 
connected with the optic nerve! We build hospitals and 
organize philanthropies and organize the mechanism 
of life, go in for a retail trade in morals with great energy, 
and then every now and then take a vacation because 
we are tired of the monotony of being good! What 
does that mean? We are making a man out of clay 
instead of out of the sons of God. When I hear of some 
human frailty, I excuse it, on the ground that the person 
is alive; for I insist here, as I have done at other times, 
that the sin that comes to us out of the rush of our 
blood is better than the sin that dribbles down through 
life from the ends of our frayed nerves. Better be alive 
and ungodly than in a state of godly coma, because 
there is some chance of recovery for the living soul, for 
it is related to the living God. But lack of motive, lack 
of power, no dynamo but only wires, a nice intricate 
stringing of the wires of life and no electric current,— 
what of that? 

The life I now live, says Paul—I supposed I was busy, 
supposed I was a wonder of learning, supposed that 
when I was haling these people at Jerusalem, I was 
doing something worth while; but the life I now live 
in the flesh I am living by the faith of the son of God, - 
who was the beautiful life, the life of power,—such a 
life that you could not come into his presence without 
catching the divine contagion of holy relationships, so 
that the sick were well when they came to him, the 
sinful were healed, the sinful woman could tell her 
sinful life without being so ashamed that she could not 
benefit by his uplift and healing,—the life I live, he said, 
is a life of motives, not of machinery, not an accident, 
but a life from within, and the wells of God have been 
deepened within me, springing up to life which is eternal. 
Could a man have a better start than that? Just to 
feel that life means something, that religion is its nor- 
mal expression. We have reversed the action of our 
minds often, not by praying too much;—God pity us, we 
do not pray enough for the most part, and it is not often 
that the agony of supplication has risen with us into the 
spiritual empyrean of divine communion, Let us be 
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done with this. We are trifling with the great God and 
with our own souls when we do not fix the focus of our 
pal and power and energy upon living the divine 
ife. 

Let me repeat the text again to you. It is a kind of 
benediction echoing down through two thousand years, 
and no substitute for it has been found that can satisfy 
the eager expectancy of the soul. ‘‘I am crucified,”— 
I have learned the great sacrifice, I know what it is to 
give myself, to give myself away, I know what it is to 
pass out of my own keeping into a keeping that encom- 
passes me, into the great hands of strength that have 
been laid over me, that are the supports of life. ‘‘I 
am crucified with Christ,’”’ nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ, liveth in me, and the life that I now live in 
the flesh (nothing abnormal, just living in the same 
house that I was before, the same Saul of Tarsus exter- 
nally, though now called Paul, the same flesh, a little 
damaged, beaten by rods, shipwrecked for days, sick 
and feeble, but the same flesh), ‘‘the life that I now 
live in the flesh by the faith of the Son of God.’’ Not 
faith 7m him you notice, but the faith of him; and, when 
our lives have taken on that motive and been clarified 
by that transfiguration, our lives shall seem like the 
alabaster within which a lamp has been placed, and we 
shall see the glow through the refining of the walls of this 
flesh of ours. And, when that comes to be, life in God’s 
world, with God, under the inspirations that are de- 
rived from him, will seem to us the beatific vision of 
‘ the blessed life. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Use of Sunday. 


The Readers must acquiesce in my returning so 
often to discuss the use of Sunday in American com- 
munities, though they do not like it. 

Whether the Readers like it or not, it is according 
to me the most important subject which can be brought 
before the American people at this time. 

The truth is that the whole Protestant Reformation 
was the result of a determination by the laymen of the 
Christian world that they would not be governed by 
the priests. I am fond of saying that the invention 
of printing was the Reformation. The educated peo- 
ple of the world did not choose that a certain small 
section of their number should make the only state- 
ment to them of their relations to God or their duties 
to each other. Simply, they meant that the Church 
of Christ should undertake the duty and bear the re- 
sponsibility which under the Roman system belongs 
to the clergy only. 

Nearly four hundred years have passed, and the 
clergy, by what have seemed unbreakable laws, have 
begun to arrogate to themselves again that direction 
of religion which the Church of Rome had assumed. 
You see this in fifty ways. That which I have to speak 
of now is what I call the worship of the sermon. By 
this I mean, the very curious impression which the 
clergy unconsciously has been enforcing, that the amount 
of a man’s religion may be measured by his attendance 
on Sunday at church. When this is analyzed, in nine 
cases out of ten it proves to mean that he ‘‘sits under 
the preaching of Dr. Zeno,’’ or ‘‘attends the meeting 
of Mr. Xerxa,” or is a “‘parishioner of Mr. Xury.’’ ‘‘Does 
he or does he not go to meeting?” this is the off-hand 
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question which the average man puts to himself 
when you ask if A or B is a religious man. 

It ought to be enough, even for people who care for 
written definitions, to say that Jesus Christ described 
his people as being those who fed the hungry, gave 
drink to the thirsty, welcomed the stranger, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick and the prisoners. He did 
not say that they were simply those who attended di- 
vine service., He did attend divine service himself. 
So far he encouraged those who do. But, when he 
said, ‘‘Follow me,” he did not mean that only. He meant 
that they should do such things as are described in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, and that every- 
where and always, in whatever way, they should pro- 
claim the Glad Tidings. The Glad Tidings are that 
God is a living God, that he is our Father, and that 
we are his children. 

I repeat all this as the text for a few words on the 
use of Sunday. One of Dr. Primrose’s questions was 
this: Would it not be as well if the Sunday-school 
teachers, after they had explained the first chapter of 
the Gospel of John, had quickened the girls of their 
classes into some way by which they could spend two 
or three hours of an afternoon in cheering up some 
blind old lady in the sixth story of the apartment house 
in Duluth Street, in visiting that poor girl who burned 
her hand with kerosene Jast week, or in translating 
the letter for the Frenchman who cannot read what 
the New York lawyer has written about his brother’s 
property? 

As the spring opens, may it not be that every Sunday 
afternoon John Coram can take five or six boys to Chelsea 
Beach, to the Franklin Park, or to any other place within 
four or five miles of the meeting-house, and show them 
how God goes to work in the business of springtime and 
how they can go to work with him. Would not the 
Sunday-school itself be better if it gave boys and girls 
their chance for reading God’s handwriting in stones, 
in flowers, in acids and alkalies, in snowflakes and in 
stars? Is there very likely some village enterprise which 
boys and girls, young men and young women, can set 
forward to which they might give these vacant hours 
of Sunday? Are there not, in short, a hundred ways in 
which the fifteen hours of the first day of the week can 
be spent besides that which is so well described in the 
vernacular as ‘‘going to meeting’’? 

I have never found that the most intelligent laymen 
or laywomen were slow in helping forward a broad, 
world-wide use of the hours of Sunday. I count it a 
mere matter of ecclesiastical conceit when I read in the 
newspaper that a lot of ministers of the second con- 
fession of the second conference of the only true sect of 
Protestants get together and find fault with the arrange- 
ments of the third confession of the third conference of 
the same church. To speak without a parable, I think 
the ecclesiastics may thank themselves if Sunday drifts 
into a mere occasion for amusement or for laziness. 

Fortunately for all classes of people, the laws of most 
States protect working men and women from unneces- 
sary labor. If working men and women are wise, they 
will watch the Sunday Laws with jealous care, lest 
the precious privileges conferred by them are thrown 
away. And, if Religious People want to preserve 
Sunday, let them devise for all its hours occupation, 
amusements, and other advantages, besides those of 
hearing a sermon in the morning and another in the 
afternoon. A Sunday afternoon concert, for instance, 
on Boston Common does quite as much for the advance 
of pure and undefiled religion as eleven discourses on 
the antagonism between Science and Faith. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Coit and Unitariantsm. 


In the issue of March 4 is printed a pro- 
test against ‘‘a very unfair statement” in 
my review of Dr. Stanton Coit’s National 
Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Dr. Coit makes objection to the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds on the ground that 
they do not affirm the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and claims that the Athanasian Creed must 
supersede them. “If the doctrine of the 
Trinity not only is, but ought to be, the 
teaching of the Church,—as I hope, in the 
light of naturalism and democratic idealism, 
to show,—the Athanasian Creed must mor- 
ally, as well as logically, become the church’s 
weapon against heresy” (p. 157). Dr. 
Coit also defends the opening words of the 
Creed as meaning for him, “which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall be per- 
manently excluded from the privileges of 
church membership” (p. 150). Dr. Coit 
understands what the result would be for 
Unitarians: ‘A Unitarian church which 
adopted the Athanasian Creed would surely 
cease to be a Unitarian church” (p. 153). 
My critic reads in Dr. Coit’s book a state- 
ment that the church “ought to include 
‘Jews, Unitarians, and even Naturalists.’” 
What Dr. Coit wrote was as follows: ‘‘Su- 
perficially, then, the Church of England 
would be inconsistent with herself if she 
were to recognize all the different sects and 
welcome each, even including Jews, Uni- 
tarians, and naturalists, and yet at the 
same time retain the Athanasian Creed as an 
optional formula to be used at the discretion 
of any congregation. But fundamentally 
stich a course, if it were adopted only as a 
means towards the end of an ultimate uni- 
versal acceptance of the Athanasian Creed, 
would be wholly self-consistent” (p. 155). 
It is quite clear that Dr. Coit would admit 
Unitarians only as candidates for Trinita- 
rianism, and he expects them to become 
Trinitarians in the same manner in which 
he became one; namely, at the expense of 
theism, by understanding belief in moral 
principles, belief in persons who best em- 
body the principles, and belief in parties 
devoted to the principles. If I should feel 
obliged to remain in the conviction of a Uni- 
tartan theist, I should therefore perish 
everlastingly, or, as Dr. Coit translates that, 
“be permanently excluded from the privi- 
leges of church membership.”” I note, how- 
ever, that Dr. Coit would provide a Burial 
Service for me. ’ THE REVIEWER. 


Literature. 


IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC. By James 
Schouler, LL.D. Boston. Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.50 net.—This volume of essays,— 


the last of them a considerable portion of 
the author’s address of 1897 as president 
of the American Historical Association, 
all of them intended to trace out those 
fundamental social and political ideas to 
which America owes her progress and pros- 
perity and to consider the application of 
those ideas to present conditions,—is of 
unusual interest. The work of a thinker, 
author of a worthy six-volume History of 
the United States, and of many essays on 
constitutional and related subjects, it should 
be instructive. On the historical aspects 
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of the subjects he discusses, the author is 
strong, as might be expected. It should 
also be remembered that he has written 
law books, in the composing of which, to 
impart to them those qualities that should 
commend them to the profession, a habit 
of accurate statement must inevitably have 
been cultivated. The first essay, on “The 
Rights of Human Nature,’’ which considers the 
expression of those rights in the Declaration 
of 1776, and the origin and earlier asser- 
tion of them, quotes John Adams as saying 
that “There is not an idea in it but what 


had been hackneyed in Congress for two]. 


years before,’”’ but conveys the author’s 
conviction that this falls short of giving to 
Jefferson, in whose handwriting, as it had 
been drafted by him, and with but few al- 
terations, the document was reported to the 
Congress, quite adequate credit. But Dr. 
Schouler traces the earlier expression of 
those ideas; finds that the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774 held a most loyal attitude 
toward King George, hoping that relief 
would come without a resort to dire extremi- 
ties, though the Declaration of Grievances 
asserted that the colonies were “entitled to 
life, liberty, and property’; that they had 
never ceded to any sovereign power the 
right to dispose of either without their con- 
sent. But, whatever Congress as a body 
may have failed to do, in a town meeting 
held in 1772 Boston had acted, asserting 
substantially all that the Declaration of 
1776 claimed. The report of a committee, 
made and adopted at that meeting, cited 
John Locke in support of its postulates. 
Jefferson said he referred to no document 
or work in drafting the Declaration; simply 
wrote down the ideas that seemed most 
appropriate, as he composed it. The author 
thinks the North Carolina declaration, 
known as that of Mecklenburg,—which is 
non-existent, knowledge of it confined to 
a statement of some one’s memory of it,—is 
too uncertain to be taken into account as a 
source or as having furnished suggestions; 
and that the United Netherlands declara- 
tion of 1581 exhibits no such similarity as 
entitles it to be considered. The essay 
emphasizes the distinction, never to be ‘for- 
gotten, between the offensive doctrine that 
rights are gracious presents from a sovereign 
government, and the other, that those enum- 
erated in the Declaration may with sufficient 
accuracy be termed rights of human nature,— 
rights which no government or ruler gave 
and none can take away. ‘Types of equality, 
civil rights, political rights, are discussed in 
an instructive way—with reference to their 
origin and their preservation. An illumina- 
ting chapter on written constitutions will 
command the attention of the earnest reader. 
It is suggested that Sir Henry Vane, son 
of a British Privy Councillor and for one 
year governor of Massachusetts colony, may 
be entitled to the credit of the invention, 
but, if so, whether the idea may not have 
come to him as he walked the streets of 
Boston in his young manhood. More sig- 
nificant seems the fact that Connecticut, in 
in 1638, adopted for herself at Hartford such 
a constitution. The subject of interpreta- 
tion is also discussed: where it is left to the 
courts the author fears—especially in regions 
in which the judges are elected, not appointed 
—that, in times of violent onset by executive 
or legislature, the judiciary may bend to the 
blast. The appeal to the citizen is strong, 
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to guard against a condition in which civil 
liberty becomes fitful through lapses of due 
vigilance. In the final chapter Dr. Schouler 
seems to fear that the machinery for amend- 
ing the National Constitution is too compli- 
cated; yet he also appreciates that, if a con- 
vention for the purpose were called, there 
might be danger that it might go too far, 
and that the electors, under some impulse, 
might also go too far in removing some 
wholesome , restriction. The thoughtful 
reader may find in the work much to in- 
struct and to interest. 


THE Last LETTERS OF EDGAR ALLAN 
Pok To SaraH HELEN WHITMAN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net.— 
Nothing among the publications of this 
centennial yeaf-sets one back more com- 
pletely into the times when Poe wrote and 
suffered than these letters. They reflect 
the period as well as the mind of the writer, 
and one need not subscribe to the editor’s 
opinion, that they rival in glow the “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese” and in interest 
and eloquence the ‘Letters of Abelard and 
Héloise”—to find them significant and 
important, printed, as they are, for the 
first time in their entirety. Haunted by 
the shadow of evil, and writing “That I 
am not supremely happy, even when I 
feel your dear love at my heart, terrifies me,” 
Poe is seen here at the last of his troubled 
life. The frontispiece portrait, however, 
is the earliest known of him and represents 
the poet at the age of twenty-six. This 
round-cheeked boy gives little hint of the 
melancholy man seen in the pictures of 
his later years. The book is published 
as a Festschrijt by the University of Vir- 
ginia, and the editor adds that it might 
almost be called ‘‘a belated valentine’’ 
from his Alma Mater. 

THE TruTH aBoutT JEsus. Is HE aA 
Myta? By M. M. Mangasarian. Chicago: 
The Independent Religious Society,—It 
mafy be remembered that about a year ago 
a debate took place in Chicago between Mr. 
M. M. Mangasarian, lecturer for the In- 
dependent Religious Society, and Dr. A. S$. 
Crapsey, as to whether the Jesus of the 
New Testament was or was not a _ his- 
torical personage. As the Register gave 
between three and four columns to a report 
of this debate at the time, stating in detail 
the position of each speaker, little com- 
ment is needed at present on this book 
which presents Mr. Mangasarian’s side of 
the discussion. He was troubled, it will 
be remembered, by the obvious contra- 
dictions in the character of Jesus as judged 
from the New ‘Testament records, and 
failed to find in the traditional Jesus the 
founder of a new school of thought. He 
argues that Jesus is probably a myth. 


But Stmu1 A MAN. By Margaret L. 
Knapp. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Thoughtful people will recognize 
this as one of the really good books of this 
season, partly because it touches on phases 
of life that are now much under discussion 
and has to do with the principles of action 
no less than with action itself and its results. 
A country minister may come close to life 
in many ways, and the individuals who 
make up Dale’s parish illustrate here the 
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world of men and wider interests. The 
book is, however, first of all a story and 
characters are introduced, not for the sake 
of gathering types, but with definite part 
in working out an interesting drama of 
human experience. Granny Akers, Myrtle 
Cole, Billy Lemmon, David Kent, and the 
others could not be spared from the story 
which: we have found interesting from the 
first page to the last,—more than can be 
said of most novels, even good ones. 


THE CENTURY of the Cump. By Ellen 
Key. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. net.—The seriousness, originality, 
and sincerity of this study of education 
ought to meet with a fitting response in 
the attention given to it by mothers and 
educators. The book does not even sug- 
gest a translation, and its appeal for sane 
thinking and wise consideration of chil- 
dren’s needs is as applicable to conditions 
in this country as in Germany, where the 
book has gone through more than twenty 
editions, with republication in several Euro- 
pean countries. From this statement 
might be expected, however, the chapter 
on religious education, which holds, of 
course, no stich place here as that sug- 
gested. The account of the writer’s own 
religious experiences is interesting and 
significant. 


Tue Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. 
New. York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This light, agreeable story has been running 
in a popular magazine and receiving com- 
mendation as a more truthful interpreta- 
tion of stage-land than is often accorded 
fo an eager public. Told in the first per- 
son, the heroine is woman first and actress 
afterwards, though in the beginning she is 
not herself conscious of the fact. Per- 
haps the best chapters in the book are those 
which narrate the episodes connected with 
a first appearance in London. It is interest- 
ing, too, to see behind the scenes through 
the eyes not of the star, but of the ‘‘character 
woman,” with a sense of humor. 


SmmEoN TETLOW’s SHapow. By  Jen- 
nette Lee. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, $1.50.—A man and a railroad,—living 
souls caught in the pressure and relentless 
onward sweep of great public interests,— 
here we have the motive of this admirable 
study of modern business life, which sees 
how things apparently small claim their 
share in the moulding of human destinies, 
and how the greatest of influences is charac- 
ter. John Bennett, secretary of the presi- 
dent of the R and Q Railroad, is a new hero, 
and the story of what he did and how he 
did it has present-day, significant interest. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Miss Ray’s books have always an indes- 
cribable quality of freshness and youth, 
even when she writes for her older readers; 
and Jessica is in the true line of descent 
with Teddy, Sidney, and the others, in spite 
of her associations with an Arizona mining 
camp. The tragedy of the Quebec bridge 
is a thrilling part of the story. It dominates 
the book and renews the wonder and the 
horror of the great catastrophe. Miss 
Ray has done much to make Quebec a 
familiar city to readers in the United States. 
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Our Benny. By. Mary E. Waller. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net. 
Lincoln’s birthday was celebrated by 
the publication of this narrative poem which 
recounts in vivid, often moving, verse 
the story of the boy who, having slept at 
his post of duty and sentenced to be shot, 
was pardoned by Lincoln, to fall later 
in a desperate charge, pierced by seven 
bullets. The pardoning episode is, as 
everybody knows, historically true. In- 
cidentally the poem is fresh testimony to 
the versatility of the writer. 


WISDOM FOR THE FooLisH. By Lambkin 
Sphinx. Boston:: Richard G. Badger— 
Birds of a Feather flock Together.’ But all 
birds of a feather are not on the wing at the 
same time.’ This is a fair sample of the 
sayings that make up this book. There are 
about three hundred of them, all shaped on 
just this pattern. A calculation of the value 
of the book is easily made from these two 
items of information. 


Miscellaneous. 


Marietta M. §. Elliot has collected her 
verses into a little volume published by 
O. F. Knowles & Co., Bangor, Me., under 
the title, As They Came to Me. 3 


Rev. Franklin F. Buckner of Middle- 
port, N.Y., has published his poems in a 
small volume entitled A! Wreath af Song 
which may be had from the Universalist 
Publishing House, 30 West Street, Boston, 
Price, 75 cents. 


The Unitarian Club of Washington, D.C., 
is offering for sale a photograph of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and Rey. U. G. B. 
Pierce taken together as they stand in the 
pulpit of All Souls’ Church. The Club is 
selling these photographs at one dollar each 
and would be glad to dispose of a large 
number. They may be ordered from 
Walter E. Blount, secretary. 


In the flood of Lincoln poems, fiction, and 
memorials to which the centennial year 
has given welcome must be numbered a 
fresh edition, with revision and enlarge- 
ment, of the poem by Lyman Whitney 
Allen to which was awarded the prize of 
one thousand dollars offered by the New 
York Herald in 1895 for the best poem on 
American history. Several editions have 
been called for in these fourteen years. 
It is an interpretation of the four years’ 
drama with the thought of the great 
leader always central and dominant. 


“Unruffled like the mighty undersea, 
Calm like the star above the shifting cloud, 
Abiding truth and time 
Full-mantled with a prophet’s majesty 
He stood, the Nation’s larger soul, endowed 
With faith and hope sublime.” 


It is a poem of many keys, ranging from 
the depths of sorrow and pain to high 
triumphant strains of victory and clear 
vision. It is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of New York. 


A NEW SACRED SONG 
The City Beyond the Stars 


High, Medium, and Low Voice 
Sent to any address for 25 cents 
Steapy Music Co., Littleton, N.H. 
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Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘“‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 


THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and “At Evening’s Hour,’’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use, 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 


and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ready April 1 
[MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18] 


THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 


B 
Rey. FRANCIS TIFFANY 


The historic forces that worked together toward its com- 

osition, and the nature of the conceptions wh.ch it em- 

odies. It is characteristic of the sound scholarship and 
deep learning of the author, and wortny of the careful at- 
tention of all s udents of the subject. 


The Memorable Sermons and Addresses Series, to which 
the above is the latest addition, is not meant to furnish 
tracts simply explanatory of Unitarian principles, for use 
in ordinary missionary work, but secks to preserve in both 
permanent and accessible form notable utterances or essays 
indicative of the distinguished scholarship of Unitarian 
ministers no longer living. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 18 


BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Sonnet to Barky Spring Flowers. 


The air was soothing-soft as in tle spring, 
Unusually warm the winter’s day ; 
A tip of green pushed through the softened clay, 
And, when it felt refreshed, it wished to fling 
Aside its little jacket, like a wing. 
The sun sent down his messenger so gay, 
Who helps along such ladies on their way. 
Forth came the purest snowdrop, blossoming, 
But she had chosen ill her time for birth, 
For soon a change took place in air and sky: 
The North Wind, riding wild upov his mare, 
Kicked up the snow, which covered all the earth, 
And buried ber so deep, it broke her tie 
With Mother Earth, while life seemed sweet and fair. 
—Margaret A. Do:r, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Real Red Riding Hood. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


On her new snowshoes Rachel went cross 
lots to the Corners. Down the hills she 
ran. ‘Through the hollows, where the snow 
had drifted, she went more slowly. Up the 
steep places she struggled breathlessly. 
Wolf, who was only a dog and couldn’t 
wear snowshoes, decided it was best.to keep 
as close as possible to some one who could. 
So up hill and down hill he went in the 
chain of snowshoe tracks which Rachel left 
behind her. 

Rachel was the only little girl in a family 
where there were four big boys. Of course 
every one of the brothers could whistle in 
the most fascinating manner. It looked so 
easy. Up here on the mountain, where no 
one could see her or hear her, Rachel tried 
it. She puckered her lips into all sorts of 
funny shapes and made queer lines in her 
smooth forehead, but the whistle wasn’t 
much like a boy’s whistle, somehow. 

By and by Rachel and Wolf came to the 
Corners. From this point they must take 
the road. Granny Perkins, whom they 
were going to see, lived on one of the four 
roads—but which one? Rachel stopped 
short to talk it over with Wolf. 

“This road goes back to the village, of 
course,” she said. ‘‘Up one of the others— 
ever and ever so far—is the big Ruggles 


farm. I went there once with father. Up 
one of the others Laddie Raye lives. And 
Granny Perkins lives on the other. Oh 


dear, I didn’t suppose snow could make the 
roads look so much alike, did you, Wolf?” 

Wolf swayed his plumy black tail. He 
had his own ideas about roads and their 
uses. He sniffed the air for a moment. 
Then he trotted gravely along the road that 
led back home. 

“Oh, no, Wolf,” said Rachel. ‘We can’t 
go back till we’ve carried the basket to 
Granny Perkins. This is the road, I’m 
almost quite sure it is. Come on.” 

Rachel set off briskly up the narrowest 
and steepest of all the roads. Wolf fol- 
lowed. Up, up, up, the road led. Some- 
times it wound between broad white fields, 
sometimes between thick woods. ‘There 
was no sign of a house. Rachel trudged 
along. Steeper and steeper grew the road. 
Her snowshoes slipped in the icy places and 
stuck fast in the snowy ones. But she 
grasped her basket firmly and went ahead, 
looking on both sides for the old Perkins 
house. 
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“Y’m afraid, Wolf,’ she panted after a 
steep climb, “I’m afraid this isn’t the right 
road. Granny doesn’t live so far from the 
Corners. But, ’stead of going all the way 
back, let’s just go ’cross lots to the next road. 
It must be over there somewhere.” 

Somehow they got over the fence. It 
was easy enough for Wolf. He had only to 
leap. But Rachel had to put one foot over, 
plant it firmly, lift the other over, and put 
it down carefully. In spite of her efforts 
she set the second snowshoe directly over 
the first one. Trying to get untangled, she 
fell down. ‘Trying to get up, she fell again. 
Wolf decided it was a new game of some 
sort, and hindered by getting on her back, 
When she finally did get to her feet, she 
didn’t have breath enough left for any more 
whistling. 

The snowstorm, which had raged for 
three days, had been most severe on the 
mountain. In the fields the drifts lay 
thick and light. At each step Rachel 
picked up a little snow on her snowshoes. 
Every now and then she had to stop to 
shake off the tiny drifts. It was slow work. 
After going ahead for a long, long time, 
Rachel paused to look about. So far as 
she could see, they weren’t much nearer 
the other road than they had been when 
they climbed the fence. On all sides glis- 
tened the broad white fields. It was daz- 
zling—blinding. Rachel felt bewildered and 
dizzy. Which way had she come? Which 
way was she going? ‘There were only the 
snowshoe tracks to tell. 

Not far off stood a long line of bushes 
half buried in the snow. In their friendly 
shadow Rachel sat down. 

“J’Jl—just—rest—a min’’’— she began. 
Then came a sharp click. Rachel started 
up. She sat down again quickly. Some- 
how her snowshoe had caught in a large 
trap hidden in the snow and bushes. 

It seemed such a little thing, Rachel 
laughed. She fumbled at the strap of her 
snowshoe. Her mittens were clumsy. She 
pulled them off. Then she tugged again at 
the strap. It was new and stiff and frozen 
fast besides. In vain Rachel pulled this 
way and that. She could not stir it. Her 
fingers grew numb and cold. She put her 
mittens on. When her hands were warm, 
she pulled the mittens off and began at the 
strap all over again. It was no use. She 
could not move the strap. She tried to 
free the snowshoe from the trap. This 
she couldn’t do either. And she couldn’t 
drag the trap with her. It was big and 
heavy and partly buried in the frozen snow. 

“V’ve got to get out, somehow, Wolf,” 
said Rachel at last, trying not to cry. 

But where was Wolf? A minute ago 
he had been there close to her sniffing at 
the trap, and licking her little cold hands 
with his big warm tongue. Where had he 
gone? 

“Wolf! cried Rachel, ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ 

No Wolf answered. Cold and frightened, 
Rachel sank in a little heap on the snow. 
“What shall I do?” she said over and over. 
“What shall I do?” 

Her overturned basket lay beside her. 
“When folks are very cold, sometimes eat- 
ing makes them warmer,’ she _ said. 
“Father told me so. I’m going to eat one 
of Granny’s cakes. There will be five left. 
And I'll explain it to mother.” 

One cake was so good, Rachel ate the 
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second. Then she ate the third. At the 
last crumb of that one she shut the cover 
of the basket down firmly. ‘I mustn’t 
eat any more,” she said, ‘‘not even if I 
starve. Of course I shall starve or freeze. 
I—wonder—which I’ll do first,” 

At the dismal prospect before her Rachel 
tugged again at the strap. After a little she 
gave it up. 

‘Tisn’t any use, I’m afraid,’ she said. 
“Maybe, by and by somebody will come 
along. Oh, I wish they would! O Wolf, 
I never thought you’d go and leave me all 
alone.”’ 

It would never, never, never do to cry. 
If she did, she couldn’t see any one coming. 
Besides the tears would surely freeze. 

Rachel choked back the sobs. “T’ll 
whistle,’ she—said. ‘‘Maybe, Wolf’ll hear 
me and come back.” ‘ 

So away up on the mountain plucky 
little Rachel sat and whistled. Between 
whistles she called, “‘Wolf! Wolf!’? Once 
in a while she sobbed. 

Still further up on the mountain in his 
woodlot Uncle Nathan Ruggles chopped 
wood. The blows of his axe rang out clear 
and distinct on the frosty air. Suddenly 
he heard a little voice somewhere’ that 
called, ‘“‘Uncle Nathan!” 

The little voice belonged to Uncle Nathan’s 
little grand-niece Aline, who had come 
across the ocean to live with him and Aunt 
Emmeline. 

Uncle Nathan stopped chopping. He © 
gazed wonderingly at Aline. She was 
wrapped in Aunt Emmeline’s big blanket 
shawl. Out from its folds her dark eyes 
looked at him in a startled way. 

“You've caught something—in your 
trap,” she said, an excited little quiver in 
her voice. ‘‘Norah and I have been watch- 
ing it from the porch. Won’t you come 
quick, please, and see? It’s—it’s—a queer 
something.” 

Uncle Nathan dropped his axe. “Is it 
the fox?’’ he asked as they hurried toward 
the house. 

A little cold hand slid itself into Uncle 
Nathan’s. 

“Are foxes red?”’ asked Aline. 

“Pretty red.’ 

“Do they whistle?” 

“Well, not as I know of,” chuckled Uncle 
Nathan. 5 

‘““This one does,’”’ said Aline, soberly. 

The Ruggles house stood on the very 
brow of the mountain. From its porch on 
a clear day you could see for miles and 
miles. 

Uncle Nathan shaded his eyes and peered 
across the snow toward his traps. He 
could see a small something, scarlet against 
the snow. Even as he gazed, through the 
keen air came a shrill, sharp little sound. 

Half an hour later Rachel, dazed, half- 
frozen, opened her eyes. Instead of sun and 
snow and snow and sun as she had expected, 
she saw a long low room. Just in front of 
her a great wood fire blazed and roared. 
Rough, kindly hands rubbed her briskly. 
Her hands prickled and stung, so did her 
feet, so did her whole stiff, aching little 
body. She moved uneasily. 

“There you be,’’ said a voice which 
matched somehow the rough, strong, kindly 
hands. ‘All right now?” 

“Wolf,”’ said Rachel in a faint, far-off 
little voice. 
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“What'd she say, Emmeline?’ asked 
Uncle Nathan. ‘“‘What’d the little gal say?” 

“Wolf,’”’ said Rachel, struggling to sit up. 

“Been a stuffin’ her head with fairy fol- 
de-rol, likefenough,” said Aunt Emmeline. 
“There ain’t no wolves on this mountain, 
child.” 

“Wolf, O Wolf,’”’ sobbed Rachel. 

Out of the shadow came Aline. She 
ooked at the real, live, flesh-and-blood 
little girl in Aunt Emmeline’s arms. Her 
coat was red, so was her hood, so were 
her mittens and leggings. Timidly she 
touched one small hand. 

“Was there a wolf, really?” she said, her 
eyes big with wonder. ‘‘Are you the real 
little Red Riding Hood?”’ 

“‘Nonsense,”’ cried Aunt Emmeline, 
“she’s Dr. Dean’s little gal down to the 
village.” 

Just at that moment up the road came 
the cheery tingle, tangle, of sleigh-bells. 
Rachel sat up. Her eyes grew bright. Her 
cheeks flushed. 

“Tt’s the doctor,’’ cried Uncle Nathan. 
‘“Now, how on earth did he know?” 

Before Aunt Emmeline, who wouldn’t 
have a dog in her house, could even think 
“dog,” the door flew open and in rushed 
Wolf. 

The next minute Rachel was on the floor 
beside him. She buried her head in his 
thick shaggy coat. 

“O Wolf,” she sobbed, “why didn’t you 
stay with me?” 

“Why didn’t he stay?” cried father 
from the depths of his great coat. He 
caught up his little daughter and gave her 
a mighty hug. ‘‘Why didn’t he stay, in- 
deed? Because, like the sensible old fellow 
he is, he had something else to do. Straight 
home he came, told us all about it, and 
brought me back here. Made me stop and 
look over one of your fox traps, Nathan.” 

Rachel hugged father. Then she tum- 
bled out of his arms to hug Wolf all over 
again. 

“You old precious!” 
course, you had to go. 
think ?”’ 


she cried, ‘Of 
Why didn’t I 
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A Family April Fool Frolic. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


March had come in like a lion; had sup- 
plied thirty days of wind, cold, snow, hail, 
sleet, and rain; and was now ending up 
in a gray, bleak, and chilly 31st. 

“My! but it’s cold as Greenland!” shiv- 
ered Millie Dale, snuggling down under her 
blankets for a last five minutes. 

“And to-morrow the rst of April!’’ ex- 
claimed Rillie, ‘of 

‘April the fairest month of all the twelve, 

When verdant’ ’’— 

“April! rst of April!” shrilly piped Lillie, 
sitting up,;in her crib; and, climbing 
into bed with her sisters, she cried: ‘‘Oh 
goody, goody! Oh, won’t you please help 
me play April fools on everybody ?—on 
father and mother and—yes, and ’specially 
on Willie! Won’t you please, girls?” 

@ For the next ten minutes the air was full 
of suggestion, remonstrance, amendment, 
advice, and giggling generally; and the rest 
of that thirty-first day of March was de- 
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voted to preparations for fooling the family 
op an extensive scale, 

April rst dawned so bleak and blackly 
clouded that Father Dale never woke up 
until the clock struck seven. 

“Gee, Whitaker!” he groaned]*as he 
slipped into some necessary clothes and 
hurried into the kitchen to start the fire 
for breakfast. What was his pleased sur- 
prise to see the range redly glowing, the 
kettle humming, and the oatmeal com- 
fortably simmering in the double-boiler 
which had tied to its handle a paper streamer 
saying ‘‘April Fool!” 

“Gee, Whitaker!’’ repeated father, turn- 
ing to the pantry door from which issued 
suppressed sputterings and snickerings; and, 
as he laughingly pursued his fleeing flock 
of April foolers up the back stairs, mother 
came hastening down the front staircase to 
see to the breakfast-table before creaming 
the potatoes and frying the eggs. Snatch- 
ing her kitchen apron from its nail she ran 
into the dining-room to find the table care- 
fully set, and a paper tied to the sugar-bowl 
knob, bearing the words “April Fool!” 

“Those precious, ridiculous lambs!’’ 
laughed mother, calling up the stairs as she 
hurried into the kitchen, ‘‘Hurrah, for the 
ist of April and April Fool’s Day!” 

Willie, meanwhile, was struggling with his 
toilet. He was, owing to his unusual April 
fool activities, much behind time, and was 
fruitlessly rummaging in mother’s machine- 
drawer for a new boot-lace with which to 
replace the old and knotted one he had been 
obliged to cut last evening. 

“Make haste, Will!’”’ admonished Millie 
from the next room. ‘‘We all want to go 
down together.” 

“Breakfast’s ’most ready,” 
“T smell the bacon.” 

“Hurry up, slow poke,’ cried Lillie, 
dancing up and down on one foot. 

“Oh, shucks!”? snapped Willie, crossly, 
diving under the bed for his shoes, and then 
he gave a long, loud whistle; for each shoe 
had been neatly supplied with a brand new 
shoe-lace from one of which dangled an old 
advertisement card inscribed, in shakily 
printed capitals, ‘‘April fule.”’ 

It was a jolly family that took its place 
at breakfast. Millie colored with pleasure 
when she saw her own much-prized coffee- 
cup—from which the other day she had 
carelessly broken the handle—replaced by 
a dainty new one with an “‘April Fool”’ ban- 
ner floating over it. Rillie—whose delicate 
digestion forbade any but coddled eggs—was 
charmed with her pretty egg-cup tied up 
witha narrow strip of paper inscribed ‘‘ April 
Fool!” And Lillie squealed ecstatically to 
find her school primer neatly encased in a 
pink calico cover with “April Fool!” lightly 
scrawled across it in white chalk, and her 
paper pad with a tiny rubber eraser—for 
which there was generally an excited hunt 
every morning—and a new pencil and an 
“April Fool” flag securely tied to it. 

“My!” remarked Rillie, as she was put- 
ting on her school jacket, ‘‘the sky’s black 
as ink.” 


said Rillie, 


“TLooks like a thunder shower,” assented 


Millie. 

“O mother!” cried Lillie, much alarmed, 
“will there be lightning ?”’ 4 
“‘‘‘Geeeeee!’”’? shouted Willie, ‘“‘it’s snow- 
ing! There’s going to be a snowstorm, and 
that on the 1st of April!” 
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“Then be sure and wear your overshoes,”’ 
said mother, bustling about to help her 
family off to office, school, and kindergarten. 
“Here’s your umbrella,” she said to father; 
“and Ido hope you won’t be late coming 
home with boats and trolleys all delayed by 
the snow.” 

Following her departed dear ones out on 
to the doorstep, she continued: ‘“‘ And, if it 
snows very hard, honeys, don’t try to come 
home for luncheon. I’ll leave some sand- 
wiches at the school-house for you as I go 
to market. Turn up your collar, Willie— 
where’s your tippet Rillie?—and, Millie 
hadn’t you better’’—And then she stopped 
short and joined in the laughter of the others 
who were gayly shedding their rubber shoes 
and stacking their umbrellas; for there was 
the roundly glowing sun shining forth from 
behind the clouds in golden splendor, flood- 
ing sky, street,and houses with warm, mel- 
low light. 

“QO mother look!’ cried Lillie, “the 
sun’s laughing at us and calling out ‘April 
Fool!’ to us.” 

And then father and his four went down 
the steps and along their several ways, while 
mother turned into the house and went at 
her daily housework. 


Ask the Price. 


A lesson had been given on the composi- 
tion of minerals of different kinds, and, after 
it was finished the schoolmaster put a few 
questions to the class, to test how far they 
had followed his teachings. 

‘Now, children,”’ he said, ‘‘can any of you 
tell me what a diamond is?” 

“Carbon,” was the prompt reply that 
issued from every throat in the class. 

‘‘Ves,” the teacher explained, ‘‘a diamond 
is pure carbon; but you must remember 
that coal is also carbon. That was taught 
in our lesson, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’”’ 

“Well, then, how could you be sure to tell 
the difference between the two kinds of 
carbon?” 

“Ask the price!” lustily piped a little 
fellow in the front seat, who will most likely 
make his mark in business some day. 


The baby was slow about talking, and 
his aunt was deploring that fact. Four- 
year-old Elizabeth listened anxiously. 

“© mother,’ she ventured at length, 
“do you think he’ll grow up English? We 
couldn’t any of us understand him if he 
turned out to be French!’’—Lzppincott’s. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Fate. 


You gave me my work to do, you brought and set it before 
me; 

I laughed with the laughter of one, seeing, who understands; 

I bent to the task elate, zeal like a mantle o’er me,— 

Why did you break my wrists and shatter the strength of my 
hands? 


You gave me the song to sing, and mine the joy of the bring- 
ing 

Strands of heaven and sea and earth strung to the perfect 
note, 

Finished, glorious, whole, I raised my head for its singing,— 

Why did you seal my lips and crush the song in my throat? 


The work I was fain to do, it rusts in the drift of the sands; 

The song I was fain to sing is waste for the winds to float; 

Why did you break my wrists and shatter the strength of my 
hands? 


Why did you seal my lips and crush the song in my throat? 
—Theodosia Garrison, in Appleton’s Magazine. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Rev. Saichiro Kanda of Tokio, the super- 
intendent of the Unitarian Association of 
Japan, writes the American Unitarian 
Association a report whose blended naiveté 
and wisdom of spirit are so delightful that 
we cannot refrain from quoting some of its 
passages. 

“As I wrote you last autumn, our Unity 
Building needed large repairs, and we were 
obliged to enlarge the lecture hall. The 
location of our present structure has proved 
more and more convenient and satisfactory 
since the time it was first built, and there is 
no need for us to build a larger hall until we 
are able to bear a much larger expenditure 
in future years. The streets cars make it 
more accessible, but at the same time the 
noise is often very trying in the lecture hall, 
especially on Sundays. Our Japanese Sun- 
days at present are mere pleasure-seeking 
holidays for our people, and therefore they 
have more street cars running on Sundays 
than onweek-days, Mcreover, our people are 
accustomed to live in open-air houses, and 
they like to open their windows when the 
weather is even a little warmer. So we are 
compelled to close totally the front-ward 
windows opening toward the noisy streets. 
We also moved the lecture platform to the 
opposite side of the hall and opened two 
more windows at the back. At the same 
time we have enlarged the hall, adding one 
hundred more chairs and three more electric 
lights. Thus with little alteration we have 
a sufficiently large hall for our meetings for 
the present. Last Christmas we sold 350 
tickets to our festival, and felt no defici- 
ency of space in the room. 

“We keep here in Tokio this memorable 
hall which expresses the sympathy of our 
American friends, and we are trying to make 
it one of the most useful and consecrated 
places in our empire. From this new year 
on I hope to reshape our organization and 
utilize our hall more effectually. In order 
to reinforce our movement I hope to in- 
crease our staff. 

a Our church affairs will be more strictly 
religious and Christian-like than before if 
my proposals shall fortunately be approved 
by my associates. As a general thing our 
our country at present faces a most difficult 
condition,—the calamity which follows two 
great international wars, as respects its 
political, commercial, and especially its 
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moral and eligious affairs. Now*is most 
important time for us to contribute our 
best efforts to our people’s spiritual need. 
It is not time for us to lean on a calmly 
sleeping Buddha in Nirvana; but it is time to 
rise up in vigor and strength, as Christ did 
in the day that is past. You know well 
that war itself is a great international 
lottery. Within ten years only our people 
have waged and wagered two great wars, 
besides the Boxer troubles in Pekin. Since 
then our nation has become somewhat a 
devotee of gambling. Speculation, horse- 
racing, lotteries in dry goods, groceries, 
books, etc., are characteristic of our present 
society. They crazily run about seeking to 
win a fortune by chance. This gambling 
spirit has poisoned our society. People 
who are intoxicated by it seem spiritually 
to be dying. In such a state of things 
socially I believe the most effective remedy 
is the teachings of Christ. We must fear- 
lessly fight against this worldliness, this one- 
sidedly materialistic civilization, in order to 
save the future of our Island Empire. Our 
nation’s enemies are neither Chinese nor 
Russians: they are not outside of us, but 
within ourselves. I am so thankful to your 
Association and to our American friends 
who always lend us their warm and strong 
helping hands to aid and encourage us in our 
spiritual struggles. Our government and 
people are much pleased with the present 
administration at Washington, and for its 
noble opinions to the California Congress.’’ 

It would almost seem as if our Japanese 
friend and fellow-worker were depicting our 
American social and religious conditions in 
describing those of his own people. With 
such earnest and spiritually-minded repre- 
sentatives in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
our Unitarian cause in that country is surely 
in good hands. 

A curious feature of the activity of the 
government censor in Japan is his pro- 
scription of the works of Tolstoi, Moliére, and 
Zola. ‘Translations of the writings of these 
authors have been seized by the police and 
forbidden further publication. 

Still more extraordinary is the suppression 
of the Life of Franklin, “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and the Works of Washington Irving, 
on the ground of immorality, of the History 
of England by Macaulay because it justifies 
the overthrow of James II., and of John 
Stuart Mills’s ‘‘Representative Government.” 

Dr. J. Walton Lowry, a well-known 
missionary, says that China has made a 
greater advance during the past two years 
than during the thousand previous years. 
The president of the Chinese Reform Associa- 
tion declares that there are more than 
2,000 Chinese youths at the present day 
pursuing advanced studies, in the modern 
scientific sense that over four million Chinese 
speak English, that more than 10,000 works, 
English, American, and European, have been 
translated into Chinese, and that in the 
single province of Canton more than 5,000 
public schools have been organized. 

The vacant chair of religious history in 
the College of France at Paris, successively 
occupied by Prof. Albert Réville, the 
French biographer of Theodore Parker, and 
his son, Prof. Jean Réville of honored 
memory, has, as we predicted in these 
columns, been offered to Abbé Loisy, the 
eminent modernist and scholar. The Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences which has the power 
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of nominating two candidates to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, after a number 
of ballots elected Abbé Loisy by the close 
vote of 19 to 17 for his opponent, a 
nomination promptly confirmed by the 
ministry. The brave and learned champion 
of the higher criticism in France will now 
be assured of comfortable external circum- 
stances in which to continue his researches, 
and entire freedom to publish them to the 
world, 

The recent evolution of Bolivia in re- 
ligious matters has been very notable. 
Long a stronghold of Roman Catholicism in 
South America, its constitution forbidding 
the exercise of any other worship, two years 
ago the liberty of all faiths was proclaimed 
by the following decree: “The State rec- 
ognizes and sustains the Catholic religion, 
apostolic and Roman, while permitting 
the exercise of every other cult.” On the 
29th of September, 1906, the government 
promulgated a law which declares in its first 
article: ‘‘The ecclesiastical privileges and 
immunities are abolished. The communal 
affairs, both civil and criminal, of ecclesi- 
astics will be administered by the ordinary 
State tribunals.” On the 28th of November, 
1907, the Bolivian legislature declared 
civil marriage obligatory, established secular 
public schools, assigned the students at the 
Theological Schools to military service, and 
restricted the property holdings of the 
ecclesiastical orders. An indignant ency- 
clical of Pius X. stigmatized the ‘criminal 
audacity”’ of these ‘‘disrespectful acts,” and 
denied their validity. The Bolivian govern- 
ment made indignant representations at 
Rome and recalled its ambassador at the 
Vatican. In the end the latter, of course, 
yielded. The offensive laws were not modi- 
fied, but a new papal delegate to Bolivia 
was appointed and peace secured. 

In Guanajuato, Mexico, a Protestant 
Sunday School Congress is to be held. 
Thirty years ago the Protestant missionaries 
were stoned by the populace of the town 
and besieged for twenty-four hours in a 
house until succor arrived. To-day the 
authorities and people vie with each other 
to give the visiting delegates a warm wel- 
come to their city. And the same thing is 
more or less true of all Mexico. 

Among the victims of the catastrophe at 
Messina were the young Waldensian pastor 
and his wife and child. He was rescued, 
still breathing, but died immediately after. 
His congregation numbered 500 communi- 
cants, and possessed a church and school- 
house. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the ecclesiastic Prof. Giovanni S. 
Forzini, whose literary and philosophical 
writings have given him a high rank in Italy, 
has become a Protestant, and will hence- 
forth labor among the Waldensians. 

The Jewish year book states that the 
number of Israelites in the world approxi- 
mates 11,000,000. Of this number Europe 
contains 8,748,000, America 1,556,000, Africa 
354,000, Asia 342,000, Australia 17,000. 
5,000,000 Jews are in Russia, 2,000,000 
in Austria-Hungary, 600,000 in Germany, 
400,000 in the Balkan provinces, 105,000 in 
Belgium and Holland, 80,000 in France, and 
40,000 in Italy. 

Father Hyacinthe Loyson, now eighty-two 
years of age, recently spoke in Nice on re- 
ligious questions with great eloquence. 
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Among his hearers were a Russian arch- 
priest, many Catholics, a grand rabbi, a 
Protestant minister, and others. 

Recent numbers of Le Protestant of Paris 
have contained long and very appreciative 
reviews of the volume of the Boston Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, and 
of the work of the American Unitarian 
Association, by E. Jeanmaire, for which we 
return our acknowledgments to both editor 
and reviewer. 


Rev. Henry C. De Long. 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Medford has recently celebrated the for- 
tieth anniversary of the ministry of Rev. 
Henry C. De Long as its pastor. A brill- 
iant reception was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. De Long in the 
church vestry, at which time 
they received the congratula- 
tions of many friends. Everett 
W. Stone presided during the 
speech-making. The list of 
speech makers was an able one 
and included Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American 


Unitarian Association, who 
brought congratulations and 
affectionate greetings; Rev. 


Clarence L. Eaton of the First 
Universalist Church; Rev. 
George M. Butler of the Mystic 
Congregational; Rev. Edward 
H. Hall of Cambridge; Rev. 
Clay MacCauley of Boston, 
whose tribute was a poem 
dedicated to Mr. De Long; and 
Frank Hervey, who made the 
presentation speech with the 
gift of money. 

On Sunday Mr. De Long 
preached an anniversary sermon 
from the text, ‘“‘Days should 
speak and the multitude of 
years should teach wisdom,” in 
the course of which he said :— 

“A church founded in freedom 
of the mind and heart with no 
superfluous baggage to carry, 
pledged only to religion of the 
spirit and to the furthering of 
the highest interests of man- 
kind, has its necessary place 
in our world. It is the only 
kind of a church in which I 
could have found a home. Let 
it be with others as it may, I 
cannot assent to beliefs that do 
not correspond to my thought. I cannot 
have a religion that is not open at the 
top for all the light of God to shine upon. 
Nor can I have a belief that hangs on 
the uncertainties of tradition or historical 
records for its verification. -It must be 
true to my reason, to my conscience, to 
my heart; and for such a religion I would 
rather walk in wisdom’s narrow way, with 
here and there a traveller, than with a 
crowd which requires assent or acquies- 
cence cannot honestly give. 

“Now this is the price of freedom, the 
cost of the privilege to say only what I 
believe, to belong to a little company. The 
company grows a little larger as the decades 
and their multiples pass, but it is little still. 
‘There are others of the same mind as my- 
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self who make the little company, and so 
the place of Unitarianism is assured. I am 
no iconoclast. I would break no walls of 
religion that shelter men, no images that 
are dear to them in which they really be- 
lieve. But asan humble member of sucha 
church I would hold up its standard, I 
would do all I can to make it more, prepar- 
ing the way in which the faint-hearted may 
walk. 

“Forty happy years! Yes, though 
there has been failure in much I would 
gladly have done, sorrow, and heart-ache. 
For the work was good to do and good in 
the doing of it, because it holds vital con- 
nection with what is best here and will be 
best forever. ‘The past is secure, and, as God 
lives, the best of our life is still before us.” 


REV. HENRY C. Dz LONG. 


In recognition of this anniversary a supper 
was given to the -Ministerial : Association 
of Medford, of which Mr. De Long is deacon, 
by the ladies of Grace Church Guild on 
Tuesday night. 

The supper was held in the Guild Room 
of the parish house of Grace Church and was 
attended by nine members of the association. 


The table was beautifully laid, and in the | 
centre.was a bunch of 4o Killarney roses, | 
which were sent to Mrs. De Long at the} 
The occasion was a| 
delightful and informal gathering of the | 
associates of Mr. De Long in the ministry | the 


close of the supper. 
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gathered about the open fire and plied Mr. 
De Long with questions, touching the many 
matters which concern a minister’s life. 
The discussion extended late into the even- 
ing, and it was an occasion that will be 
remembered with lasting pleasure. 

Grace Church has been the nearest neigh- 
bor of the First Parish Church throughout 
Mr. De Long’s ministry, and the members 
of the guild were privileged to be able 
to express their feeling of neighborliness 
toward Mr. De Long and through him to the 
First Parish Church. 

Mr. De Long was born in Binghamton, 
N.Y., Nov. 13, 1839, the son of Rev. Will- 
iam M. De Long, a Universalist minister 
of that city. He was educated in the pub- 


lic schools, fitting for college in the academy 
and Susquehanna seminary 
located there. In 1863 he was 
graduated from the theological 
school of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N.Y., and in 
September of the same year 
was settled and ordained as 
pastor of Universalist churches 
in Portage and Nunda in 
Western New York. 

In the autumn of 1864 he 
married Louise G., daughter of 
Rev. R. O. Williams of Upper 
Lisle, N.Y., and removed to 
Massachusetts, where he became 
pastor of a Universalist church 
in Ayer’s Village (Haverhill). 
In 1865 he was settled over 
the Universalist church in 
Danvers, remaining till 1869, 
when he accepted the call of 
the First Parish in Medford, 
preaching his first sermon as 
pastor on March 7 of that year. 
Mr. De Long has two children, 
Florence and Harold Williams 
De Long, a naval architect. 

The most notable events in 
the history of the church in 
the last forty years are: the 
building of a new vestry in 
1871; remodelling the old 
church interior at a cost of 
several thousand dollars in 1882; 
the destruction of the fine old 
meeting-house Jan. 15, 1893; 
and building the new church at 
a cost of about $40,000, which 
was dedicated in June, 1894. 

The inner history of the 
church has been marked by 
harmony and co-operation be- 
tween pastor and people. Twenty years 
ago the Unitarian Men’s Club was formed; 
and later the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
which did such good work for the soldiers 
in the time of the Rebellion and for charity, 
was changed to the Women’s Alliance, 
which has been one of the most efficient 
organizations of the church. 


Jabez Nelson Trask. 


Mr. ‘Trask, who died on March 15th at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 


of this city, and fulfilled its intention of| Boston, was born in Freedom, Me., Oct. 


expressing the love and respect in which|19, 1831. 


he is held by his ministerial brethren. 


He graduated from MHarvard 


College in 1862. Among his classmates 


At the close of the supper the company|were Rev. J. Vila Blake,{/Rev. Frederick 
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IL. Hosmer, Charles E. Grinnell, - Robert 
S. Peabody, and Prof. Charles Sprague 
Sargent. His class in the Harvard Divinity 
School (1866) had eight members, all of 
whom were college graduates. It in- 
cluded Revs. S. C. Beach, D.D., J. Vila 
Blake, William Ellery Copeland, Henry F. 
Jenks, and Henry G. Spaulding. Mr. Trask 
was the minister of the Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society of New Salem, Mass., 
from May, 1868, to November 1869, and 
preached in 1873 for four months at West 
Cummington as pastor of the Universalist 
Church. The rest of his post-graduate 
life was given to literary and philanthropic 
work. For a little over a year (March, 
1871, to June, 1872) he was United States 
Indian Agent of Utahs at Los Pinos Agency 
in Colorado. When residing in Cambridge 
he is said to have assisted in preparing the 
notes to the poet Longfellow’s translation of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” 

His varied learning gave him the reputa- 
tion of being the best educated man in 
the county in which he lived, and where 
he was best known as a civil engineer. 
Astronomy and botany were among his 
favorite studies, and, at the time of his 
death, he was a contributor to the United 
States Weather Department. As a fre- 
quent writer for the Springfield Republican 
and other leading newspapers he was widely 
known. In many ways his life was a useful 
one, and his interest in the religious body 
to which he belonged continued to the 
end. H.G. S. 


where it was viewed by hundreds from all 
walks of life. 


Revivals. 


BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
position of my Brother Reccord in his ser- 
mon on Revivals. Yet, if I had been in 
Springfield or Boston while those of the 
present winter have been going on, I cer- 
tainly should have tried to attend their 
meetings. And I should have done it on 
the same principle that, if obliged to be 
out of doors a cold night, I would go and 
warm myself near a house or barn which 
had been set on fire. I should not feel 
watranted in setting a building on fire for 
the sake of warming myself and others, 
or in feeding the flames afterward; but, with 


good economy to get out of it all the good 
that was possible. 

There is no question that society at large, 
including Unitarians, does need more re- 
ligious warmth. It would be well if we 
could get it during all seasons and at our 
own ecclesiastical firesides; but, as we do 
not, it surely is well also to supply our lack 
at the conflagrations of our neighbors, es- 
pecially when we think they have too much 
warmth and when they invite us to come. 
Perhaps the chill we might bring would be 
to their advantage also. Cold water is not 
always a bad thing to have at a conflagra- 
tion, especially by those who are inside the 
building. Ecclesiastical reciprocity, an ex- 
change of heat and cold, and of diverse spirit- 
ual products generally, would be often as 
mutual a good in religion as it has always 
been found to be in secular affairs. I would 
like to see the day when an orthodox revival 
will be invited, and will accept the invita- 
tion, to hold part of its meetings right in 
our Unitarian churches. I tried to help 
along such a day years ago by asking one 
into my church at Newport, RJ. But, 
alas, I was then, as usual, a little too pre- 
vious. ‘The revival makers—not ‘my good 
brother ministers in the place, for they were 
willing, but its imported agents—answered 
there wasn’t heat enough in what is ordi- 
narily considered a very hot place to take 
off even the chill of such a church so but 
that a revival would be frozén to death 
before it could get inside its front door. 

On another occasion, while at the West, 
when my people and I asked the leaders of 
stich a movement which had come to town, 
why we were not invited to take part in its 
meetings, the answer came back that Uni- 
tarians were invited—‘‘the same as all other 
sinners.” 

It is pleasant to note that in these later 
gatherings there has been no recourse to 
such digs, no use of the heat kindled to 
scorch anybody, and that there has been 
in them so much of even the lighter forms 
of geniality and kindness. For one reader, 
I am glad the Republican has given in its 
reports of the proceedings the trivial inci- 
dents that Mr. Eddy complains of. They 
not only make them more graphic and 
picturesque to us outsiders, but are a very 
grateful contrast to the groans and tears 
and harrowing appeals that of old were so 
largely their characteristics, 


George T. Angell. 


The funeral of George T. Angell, president 
and founder of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was held at the Second Church, Boston, on 
Saturday, March 20. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, pastor of the church, officiated and 
was assisted by Dr. S. H. Roblin, pastor 
of the Second Universalist Church, who read 
the Scriptures. Mr. Van Ness paid high 
tribute to Mr. Angell’s work, considering 
that his most notable achievement was in- 
troducing into Christianity that element 
which recognizes and protects all living 
things.. Mr. Angell proved himself to be an 
exceptional man. His strong character was 
shown by his absolute honesty, sincerity, and 
perseverance. In the face of numerous 
obstacles, indifference and cruelty, he had 
wrought reform and accomplished what he 
had started out to do. The influence of 
such a good and aggressive life was bound 
to remain fresh and lasting. A striking 
feature of the funeral procession for the first 
half mile of its journey from Copley Square 
to Mount Auburn was the escort of thirty- 
eight work-horses. The ring of their shoes 
on the asphalt pavement sounded an unusual 
requiem. It was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion which attracted thousands of spectators. 
It was the first time in the history of Boston 
that a herd of horses figured as mourners. 
They were splendid specimens of the horses 
that labor ‘They wore nothing but bridles 
to which were fastened black rosettes. Each 
horse was led by a groom. Their hoofs 
were polished and their coats shone. 

During the services Copley Square was 
thronged. From ro A.M. until 1 PM. the 


body of Mr. Angell lay in state in the church |: 


that work done, I should have thought, it 
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There is, however, one thing more which 
ought to be said of them, and that, also, 
in the spirit not of criticism, but of friend- 
liness and helpfulness. What most Uni- 
tarians object to in revivals as a whole is 


‘not, as your Cambridge correspondent seems 


to think, the excitement of the emotions 
and sentiments, even to the fullest extent,— 
for a locomotive engine might as well be 


without steam as a Christian or anybody 


else without strong emotions,—but our ob- 


jection is that the emotions are so often 
excited without being put to any direct 


practical use, anything more than accepting 
the offers of divine mercy by which to be 


saved themselves, and getting others to 


accept them for a similar purpose. 
The same objection holds against much 


of the drama and against all high-spiced 


fiction. It is a well-known law of human 


nature, and indeed of all nature, that ex- 


citements, even the best of excitements, 


when got up for themselves alone, react 


and result finally in deadly harm. Every 
mechanic is familiar with the fact that the 


severest way to ruin a steam engine is to 


fire its boiler to the utmost extent, and 
then set it to driving only its own fly-wheel. 
It is equally so with excited souls, whether 
it be in a meeting house or a theatre or 
anywhere else. It is a law which explains 
so many of the admitted after relapses of 
revivals. A gentleman told me that several 
years ago on one street in a factory village 
of Rhode Island he found thirty houses all 
in a row, tenanted ‘by blatant sceptics and 
atheists, and, on investigating their source, 
he learned that every one of them a while 
before had been the convert of a great re- 
vival which had swept through the place. 
It is good to know that the present move- 
ment among its other excellences is try- 
ing hard to avoid this mistake,—is setting 
its renewed hearts to moving also its hands 
and feet. It is not enough, however, to 
make-+such doing a single impulsive act, 
not enough to send its agents out some one 
special day to drop baskets of food and 
clothing at the doors of poverty and sin,—a 
charity which is often the worst form of 
harm,—but it must be an emotion which, 
along with wise thinking, shall act on the 
world continuously as a part of religion itself. 
It is a need which indicates another 
of the advantages of having revivalism 
aud Unitarianism co-operate. The charge 
against the latter denomination now is its 
being excessively devoted to good works 
as the means of salvation. I do not think 
it is very much open to the charge. But, 
admitting its force as compared with re- 
vival movements, it is like having the boiler 
of a steam engine in one shop and its driv- 
ing wheels in another across the street,—not 
much possibility of real work. What is 
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needed is evidently the bringing of the two 
together. There is no danger of having 
too much emotion in religion when it is 
applied through the proper machinery to 
its doing everywhere the world’s needed 
good works,—saving souls not only for 
heaven, but for earth, not only out of sin, 
but out of all evil, not only feeding and 
clothing the hungry and naked, but helping 
the hungry and naked to feed and clothe 
themselves. Not emotion alone, but emo- 
tion applied to work is salvation. Not every 
one that saith, Lord, Lord, however warmly, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father in heaven. 


New York Letter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baker state that for the 
present at least the little church at Bay 
Ridge must be considered a missionary un- 
dertaking. This now should be well con- 
sidered. It is a good field for some religious 
work. There is no possible doubt of that. 
Is it worth our while to accept it as Unitarian 
work and assist Mr. and Mrs. Baker in their 
earnest endeavors to meet the needs of these 
various natives who have drifted among us. 

Recently, in Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
lectures have been advertised that were to 
prove either the truth or falseness of a hell, 
and also that there is a soul. How disturb- 
ing and compelling these subjects are! 
That we should all desire souls can be 
utiderstood, but the other subject is less 
understandable. ‘Two ladies, one a Friend, 
the other an Orthodox, were discussing the 
hell question lately, when the latter said, 
after a one-sided, heated defence, ‘‘ Why, J 
could not be happy if I did not believe in a 
hell.” 

“Who does thee want it for?’ the Friend 
asked gently, ‘thyself or thy friends?” 

When it comes to that, the resort be- 
comes superfluous; and, when we desire it 
for our enemies, the complication increases. 
The two lectures were largely attended, but 
the harrowing questions appear still unset- 
tled and detached. 

At Summit, N.J., a new Branch Alliance 
has been formed. Already there are fifteen 
members, and the president was at the last 
League meeting, thus proving that the young 
Branch feels its duty to the League. 

Now when we consider Elizabeth, N.J., 
we stand very straight and hold our heads 
high; for here is a society that was bound 
for success from the start, and has a vitality 
It is too busy, too simple 
and sincere to take itself seriously, but on- 
lookers take it very seriously—joyously so. 

“When I stop to think a moment,” wrote 
one of the members to me recently, “I am 
surprised at the amount of activity this 
little Elizabeth church has shown in the last 
few months.” ‘They do not often “stop to 
think.’ Like Mr. Dooley’s, orator, they 
work (not talk) right along without stopping 
to think a minute; but what they accom- 
plish proves the heart-thought running deep 
and sure through all. 

They have, in the little church, a bi-weekly 
course of lectures. Dr. Slicer spoke on 
December 6, on ‘‘The New Conscience in 
Society.” On January 3 Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers of Montclair, N.J., spoke on ‘‘ Develop- 
ments in the Study of Heredity.” On 
January 17 Mr. Albert A. Snowden, Ph.D., 
spoke on “Social and Economic Value of 
. 
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Industrial Training.’’ February 7 Simon O. 
Pollack, Esq., spoke on ‘‘The Pouren and 
Rudovitch Extradition Cases.” February 
21 Rey. Dr. Samuel Schulman gave an ad- 
dress on “The Message of Judaism To-day.’’ 
The March 21 date is to be supplied by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, subject being 
“Should Women Vote?” 

The Alliance is studying American writers, 
and the sermon subjects for February were: 
“How Prayer is Answered,” ‘‘Reasons for 
Righteousness,” ‘‘Heroes and Heroism.’ 
On January 13 a men’s club was formed. 
It meets regularly on the second Wednesday 
of each month. There is a Sunday-school 
now, and twenty-eight children form the 
little band. On all the committees Mrs. 
Blackwell serves ex officio as minister 
emeritus and wise friend. It is hoped that 
soon a Young People’s Society will be formed 
in the church: as the society has everything 
else that is worth while, the young people 
ought to rally to this last call. With all 
this home activity the Elizabethans yet find 
time to do League service, and most valuable 
it is! The women have representation on 
the board and always attend in large numbers 
the monthly League meetings. On com- 
mittees they work as fervently as they do 
at home, and they are an inspiration to all. 

The annual meeting of the League was 
held in Dr. Slicer’s church, March 5. The 
secretary’s report will give a list of new 
officers and the day’s doings, but it is a pleas- 
ure for me to add my little word. 

Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler, the League’s 
new president, is a woman who will have 
the unanimous support and affection of her 
coworkers. The women have varieties of 
sentiments with which to meet the various 
personalities that preside over them. Each 
president has her niche in the League’s Hall 
of Fame, and Miss Ida Slade, who will give 
place to Mrs. Wheeler at the May meeting, 
will step into her niche and find it decked 
with loving memories. Rarely has a presi- 
dent given two years of such unselfish 
service as has Miss Slade. She has worked 
for nothing but the League’s good; her 
own preferences and opinions have been in- 
variably subject to the majority; we have 
almost lost sight of the woman in the officer, 
and this must always be an ideal of the 
perfect president. 

In retiring from office Miss Slade leaves 
to her successor a large League membership, 
a united and enthusiastic board, and the 
assurance that she will still work vigorously 
in the body of women over which she has 
presided so justly and so well. y 

The Emmanuel Church movement was 


the subject of the day on March 5, and Dr. 
Loring W. Batten of Manhattan was the 
speaker. Most of us had left our minds as 
nearly vacant of ideas on the subject as was 
possible in a community where every one 
knows everything all the time. For myself 
I presented a blank surface for impressions, 
and Dr. Batten left the strong impression 
upon me that the movement was largely 
composed of common sense and the ‘‘art of 
being kind.” Somehow it seems pathetic 
that overburdened people must wait for 
months for the help of any man or woman 
who has advertised himself or herself as 
willing to bear a brother’s burden until 
the exhausted one has strength and courage 
to take it again upon his own shoulders. 
Shorn of the possible (unconscious, perhaps) 
hypnotism, compelling personality, or what 
not, is this movement not a simple fulfil- 
ment of ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens”? 
I wonder, if we were all doing our duty,— 
giving ourselves instead of saving ourselves, 
—whether the heads of this new cult would 
be so overworked? Some need a strong 
hand and a cheery sympathy to keep them 
going; why must there be a special move- 
ment to supply this very human call? 

The Catholic confessional recognizes the 
pitiful need,—many of us have known the 
hunger for support at a critical, downcast 
moment,—but, if this Emmanuel Church 
movement could induce strong, brave souls 
to just ‘‘open up” to humanity, instead of 
forming a ‘‘corner” to supply the need, it 
would be a newer, a more noble attempt. 
Perhaps this is a wrong view of the thing— 
one cannot expect an expert to give away 
the tricks of his trade,—but that was the 
impression made upon my umnprejudiced 
mind by Dr. Batten. 

As I was about to close this March letter, 
an item of news from the Fourth Church, 
Flatbush, reached me, and it must have its 
place. 

Mr. Harvey, like many ministers in 
newer sections of the country or cities, finds 
it wise to hold special services in order that 
men and women with a growing interest to 
know more about Unitarianism may have 
an opportunity. For this end he has evening 
services Sundays in his church. This month 
the topics to be discussed are “The Au- 
thority of the Church; or, Romanism,” 
“The Authority of the Bible; or, Protestant- 
ism,” “The Authority of Conscience; or, Uni- 
tarianism,”’ ‘‘The Value of a Church to the 
Community.” A unique feature in the 
Sunday-school work of this society is a 
written examination on the year’s work 
at the close of the season, H. 1. Ce 
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The General Theological Library. 


An interesting announcement is made 
by the directors of the General Theological 
Library in connection with the effort now 
being successfully made to expand the use- 
fulness of the institution. Two forward 
steps are proposed; namely, to pay the post- 
age or express one way on all books sent 
out, and to issue periodical bulletins, giving 
not only lists of recent accessions, but 
classified reading lists prepared by men who 
have special fitness for such tasks. The 
directors are willing to take these two steps 

if the ministers themselves will help bear 
the expense. To this end a proposition has 
been sent to not less than 3,000 pastors in 
New .England of all denominations, in- 
‘viting pledges of not less than $2 annually 
for five years, on condition that a total of 
at least $1,000 a year is so pledged. With 
this amount assured, the Library can assume, 
in addition to its usual income, the in- 
creased cost of buying more duplicate copies 
of the books most in demand, and of serv- 
ing the larger number of men who will 
call for books if postage is paid one way. 

Especial importance attaches to. this 
clerical contribution. Wealthy laymen are 
willing to help the Library to the endow- 
ment which it must ultimately have for its 
best usefulness if the clergymen, for whom 
the Library is established, will assist in the 
expense of maintenance. It is hoped that 
during the next five years the endowment 
can be raised to the sum required. Mean- 
while, this annual contribution requested 
of the clergy may well be considered an in- 
vestment which will more than repay in 
material benefit ail those who share in it. 


The Marriage Law in St. Louis. 

Recorder Joy of St. Louis has appealed 
to the House Committee on Judiciary at 
Jefferson City, Mo., urging the bill that 
requires registration of all persons legally 
qualified to perform the marriage ceremony. 
He maintains that the clause in the law 
which limits legal performance of cere- 
monies to judges of courts of record, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and ordained preachers 
of the gospel, could be taken to exclude 
rabbis and Unitarian ministers, as the 
strict meaning of gospel is the New ‘Testa- 
ment. Babbi Leon Harrison agrees with 
him on this point, but goes farther, with 
the statement that the commonly accepted 
meaning of “preacher of the gospel” is 
any regularly ordained minister. 

Rev. John W. Day, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, said, in reference to this 
matter: ‘‘This statement rests on the as- 
sumption that the ‘preacher of the gospel’ 
cannot properly apply to Unitarian minis- 
ters. This assumption is utterly unwar- 
ranted. No one has the right to define 
either the phrase ‘preacher of the gospel’ 
or the word ‘Unitarian’ so as to make them 
mutually exclusive. 

““Any one who should say of me that as 
a Unitarian minister I am not a preacher 
of the gospel, would show an ignorance 
both of what the Christian gospel is and 
of what Unitarian ministers in general, and 
I myself in particular, preach. No one 
married by a Unitarian clergyman in this 
State need have the slightest anxiety about 
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the entire legality of the ceremony, nor 
need any one fear to be so married, or think 
that any official has the right to define 
the word ‘gospel’ and the word ‘Unitarian’ 
so as to bring in question the status of the 
Unitarian ministers in Missouri. 

“While making this statement in order 
that the Christian connection of the Uni- 
tarian movement, both historically and 
doctrinally, may be understood, I may 
add that the present law would, for obvious 
reasons, be much improved if the phrase- 
ology were modelled after that of the stat- 
utes of other States, which empower min- 
isters ordained according to the customs of 
the religion or denomination to which they 
belong, and residing in the State, to perform 
the marriage ceremony.”’ 


The Sermon on Revivals. 


May I call attention to a verbal errox in 
the sermon on Revivals printed in a late 
Register? In the fourth count in the in- 
dictment against the revival method, charg- 
ing it with a lack of ethical discrimination, 
the sixth line should read “dissipation, in- 
fidelity, and morality.” This places the 
statement in an entirely different category. 

A. P. REccorRD. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


Believing that ‘‘a little nonsense now and 
then is relished by the wisest of men,” the 
New York Unitarian Club met at the Hotel 
Manhattan March 17, and thoroughly en- 
joyed itself. 

The president, Mr. Burdett, in his wel- 
coming and opening remarks, said that the 
club had covered nearly all the field of 
serious and timely thought at one time or 
another, but its motto should be, “I am 
a man: nothing that affects man is indif- 
ferent to me,” hence humor should have its 
legitimate place on the programme, and we 
should pride ourselves on the fact that New 
York is becoming a literary centre. 

The speakers of the evening were Mr. 
Joseph C. Lincoln, author of ‘‘Cap’n Eri” 
and ‘‘Partners of the Tide”; Mr. Charles 
Battell Loomis, author of ‘‘Cheerful Amer- 
icans” and ‘‘The Knack of It”; and Mr. 
Burgess Johnson, a well-known Jittérateur. 

Mr. Loomis was the only one who did in 
the least what his audience thought he 
would do; Mr. Lincoln, instead of giving 
portions of his humorous prose, strongly 
flavored with brine, appeared as a poet of 
pastoral verse; and Mr. Johnson, who writes 
humorous poems, gave a serious prose talk, 
But the unlooked-for added to the pleasure. 

Mr. Loomis prefaced his readings by say- 
ing that he was good for only about two 
hundred words in an extemporaneous speech. 
Rev. Phillips Brooks could speak two 
hundred words a minute. Going at that gait, 
Mr. Loomis added, he himself would be 
done for in a minute. He went on to say 
that, while he was not a Unitarian now, he 
expected to be when he was born again, 
and then he read two poems, “‘Spring” and 
“A St. Patrick Day Epic,” both full of the 
droll humor for which Mr. Loomis is noted 
and given in astyle befitting heart-rending pa- 
thos. ‘The prose Mr. Loomis chose was from 
the “Little Maud and her Dear Mamma” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


‘Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
lous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
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series, originally written as bed-time stories 
for a very young and very sincere critic. 

Mr. Burdett, in introducing Mr. Lincoln, 
said that he had given Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘Cap’n 
Eri” to a captain of a lake steamer last 
summer, because the fresh water captain 
had never seen the sea; and Mr. Lincoln’s 
book had the essence of the sea init. Then, 
perhaps because Mr. Lincoln knew his 
audience had no special need of the essence 
of the sea while the March winds were full 
of it, he read some charming poems. Be- 
fore giving them he apologized for not hay- 
ing an appropriate speech. He said several 
topics had been offered him, but all had 
proved unavailing. First topic was ‘‘What _ 
Advantage have you as an Author over 
Shakespeare?” After reflection Mr. Lin- 
coln said he could think of but one, which 
was that he was alive and Shakespeare was 
not. Then ‘Experiences of an Author” 
had tempted him; but, when he thought 
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upon the experiences of Batchellor—of the 
old man in the mountains who had told him 
he had only two books, ‘“‘Eben Holden” and 
the Bible, and that he was amazed to find 
how interesting the Bible could become 
under some circumstances; and of the young 
woman who remarked that his books had 
cured her sister; and when Batchellor in- 
quired what her sister’s illness was, was told 
that it was insomnia,—thinking upon these 
experiences, Mr. Lincoln declined to pursue 
that subject. 

Then he concluded that he would speak 
upon ‘‘Why I am a Good Unitarian,” but a 
friend had told him he never could take 
that on account of the word ‘‘good”’ included 
in the subject. ‘‘So,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“J will make no speech.” Forthwith he 
read ‘‘Matilda’s Beau,’ ‘‘The House,” 
“‘Sister’s Best Feller,” and ‘‘Sunday Clothes.” 
These poems have the real heart touch and 
were warmly applauded. 

Mr. Johnson, following Mr. Lincoln, said 
that he was in Chicago when Mr. Burdett’s 
telegram reached him asking him to speak 
at the dinner. When he saw Loomis’s and 
Lincoln’s names in the telegram, he felt 
like telegraphing back: ‘“‘I cannot come. I 
am a Congregationalist and believe in hell.” 
But he knew how some people interpreted 
some telegrams at certain times, and he 
feared Mr. Burdett might send a curt reply. 
. Mr. Johnson did not read from his works, 
but spoke on ‘‘Unitarians.” He said they 
had been termed “‘reactions from the spirit 
of the New England Blue Laws’’; but he 
felt, whatever they were once supposed to 
be, that now they were like the old Vermont 
farmer who was described by two of his 


friends. Said one, “Si is not the man he 
once was.” ‘No,’ said the other, “no, he 
never was.” 


Mr. Johnson thought Unitarianism was not 
so much a reaction as a natural result, and, 
when we traced the real ancestors of the belief 
to the beginning, we found them in Ply- 
mouth, where the settlers were of the broader- 
minded sort,—men educated after leaving 
England in Holland’s more genial environ- 
ment. For their time those men and 
women of Plymouth were cheerful and toler- 
ant. Then the speaker gave a comparison 
between England and America in the deal- 
ing with witches (so-called) and the Quakers, 
all in favor of America; and Plymouth was 
more enlightened than any other section of 
the colonies. As to the Blue Laws, Mr, 
Johnson thought they were more of the 
letter than the spirit, and were rarely en- 
forced in New England, though they were 
in Virginia. 

“We see our Pilgrim ancestors to-day,” 
said Mr. Johnson, “‘as we want to see them; 
but, if we seek to verify them, we find them 
quite different. A hundred years from now 
an inquirer, trying to find out what a Uni- 
tarian was, will have to look in an ency- 
clopedia and something like this will repay 
him: ‘Unitarians were people who revolted 
at creeds. Their annual church service was 
held at Manhattan Temple. Their high 
priest was the man who looked as if he had 
fed the best, so they made him President of 
the United States.’’ 

Mr. Slicer gave the vote of thanks. He 
referred to all the speakers as his friends 
and to Mr. Loomis as his perennial delight. 

= f. Sy 
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Unitarian Cemperance Socicty. 


Important Temperance Facts. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
through its Permanent Committee on Tem- 
perance, is doing a large work. It spends 
$20,000 a year on this cause. Its four field 
workers hold a thousand meetings a year. 
It distributes 16,000,000 pages of literature 
in six languages. It supplies free literature 
to 4,500 Presbyterian organizations. All 
this work means better citizens, better 
cities, better churches. 

It is an interesting and hopeful fact that 
the number of magazines which refuse 
liquor advertisements is growing. Some 
forty out of sixty (about 67 per cent.) of 
our representative magazines exclude all such 
matter. Probably one of the very best ser- 
vices that the friend of sobriety could do 
for the great cause would be to sit down 
and write the publisher of every paper and 
magazine in which such offensive advertise- 
ments are seen a calm but earnest letter of 
protest. This would be bringing public 
opinion to bear where it would be felt. If 
every church member in our country would 
do this to-morrow morning, what a mighty 
influence these 20,000,000 letters would 
have upon the press of the land,—an influence 
helpful to every child, home, and school in 
our nation. 

The Men’s Temperance League of Japan 
has over 10,000 members, and its represen- 
tatives are everywhere meeting with great 
success. 

A newspaper, in sympathy with the liquor 
business laments the fact that 143 out of 
219 ‘‘bottle factories” have recently been 
closed, due, it is claimed by this authority, 
to the growth of prohibition. Whatever 
truth there may be in this statement, there 
is no cause for the tears of this newspaper 
shed in view of the fact that 5,000 men have 
thereby been thrown out of work. ‘These 
men can more easily find employment than 
can the 50,000 drunkards made by ‘“‘the 
bottle damnation.’’ Why weep over the 143 
closed ‘‘bottle factories” and ignore the 
thousands of jail, asylum, and prison doors 
opened to men and women because the 
saloon flourishes? ‘The fewer such bottles 
made, the smaller the stream of tears falling 
from the eyes of women and children whose 
husbands and fathers drink. 

An eminent German nerve specialist, 
Prof. Hugo Hoppe, states that heart disease 
has increased in the Prussian army in 
twenty years from 1.5 per thousand to 14.4 
per thousand, while in Bavaria the alarm- 
ing increase of kidney disease is due to the 
use of beer. The death-rate of brewers in 
England and Wales from kidney disease 
is double that of the average in other occu- 
pations. These facts (and thousands similar 
to these) represent ‘‘the race suicide” 
which we need to fear and to fight. 

Another German professor, Anton Weich- 
selbaum (University of Vienna), in a notable 
article, entitled ‘‘Alcohol prepares the Bed 
for Tuberculosis,” places this statement at 
the head of his important conclusions: 
“That in order to resist tuberculosis suc- 
cessfully it is absolutely necessary that we 
energetically oppose the prevailing drinking 
customs, and in this abstinence is decidedly 
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preferable to mere moderation.’ Will Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg please to take notice? 

Mr. Wilbur Wright, the young American 
who is exhibiting his airship in France, is 
attracting much attention by his refusal to 
accept presents of wines and other alcoholic 
liquors. In a recent letter published in 
L’ Etoile Bleue, Mr. Wright makes the state- 
ment that he never uses alcohol because he 
believes that it cannot do him any good, 
and thinks other people would probably 
be better off if they left it alone. 

In a recent editorial in the Congregation- 
alist the case against alcohol is forcefully 
stated in these words: ‘‘Is it true, as Presi- 
dent Eliot and Judge (now President) Taft 
have concluded, that a man is less efficient, 
and therefore less a man, if he drinks alcohol 
even in moderation? The sea captains 
think so. Grog is no longer served out to 
sailors in our fleet. Arctic explorers and 
mountain climbers no longer dare use alco- 
hol in their exposure to cold and storm. 
Athletes have expelled it from the training 
tables. We are not so anxious to have our 
young men compelled as persuaded to ab- 
stain.” The facts of science and experience 
all point in one direction. ‘There are some 
questions not open for debate, and this is 
chief among them. JosEPH H. CROOKER. 


Deaths. 


LAWTON .—-At Cleveland, March 21, 1009, William 
Arnold Lawton. The funeral service was held at the 
Charlee the Unity on March 23. Rev. Minot Simons 
officiated. 


PHIPPS.—At North Andover, Mass., Feb. 3, 1909, 
Louisa M., widow of Rev. Joseph H. Phipps of Kingston, 
and daughter of the late Dr, Charles Wild of Brookline. 


The death of Miss Kate Goodnow of Hotel Vendome 
on March 6th has been keenly felt by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. Refined and quiet in manner, 
she was universally respected by those who knew her 
slightly and loved and respected by many who had the 
good fortune to know her well. Belonging to a family of 
old New England stock, she inherited a sturdiness both 
of character and constitution. Her tastes were of an 
intellectual cast: all topics of the day, whether political, 
philosophical, or social, gained her interest, so closely did 
she keep herself in touch with life. Until two days before 
her sudden death from laryngitis she had never known 
the meaning of illness nor called ina physician. To those 
who knew her best she was the embodiment of health and 
good spirits, and the suddenness of her passing away has 
been a great shock to her friends. She is survived bya 
devoted sister to whom the deepest sympathy is being 
extended. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


ANTED !—Two business women wish competent 

y. person to take entire charge of house. Three in 

family ; work light, house modern, pleasant, and conven- 

1ent. Pleasant home and community for the right person. 

References required. Address Mrs. Mary C. Smith, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4}¢ miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Religion and Education. 


If any added proofs were necessary to 
show how important religious education is 
at the present time, we might turn to cur- 
rent utterances from various sources. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., in a public ad- 
dress given a few days ago, declared that the 
chief need to-day is religious education. 
This statement he supported and illustrated 
in his usual effective manner. Any con- 
spicuous leader in civic reforms who takes 
a high ground in argument is sure to bring 
out the ethical side of the questions in- 
volved. The most prominent advocates 
of patriotism are those who are at the pres- 
ent time urging upon the American peo- 
ple the recognition of. international justice 
and brotherhood. It is noticeable in art. 
We do not hear the cry now so much as 
formerly, ‘Art for art’s sake’? The busi- 
ness world seems to share this spirit. 

Yet it might be said we believe in re- 
ligion, but are not sure about the value of 
education. The country needs more re- 
ligion, but not necessarily more education. 
To this answer should be made that the 
twentieth century opens up the identical 
interest of religion and education. They 
must go hand in hand in order to accom- 
plish those results which are of the great- 
est importance to human welfare. Therefore 
we say with emphasis at all times and places, 
let us have more religious education. 

The Unitarian Club of Boston, at its 
regular monthly meeting for March, had 
this very subject for its speakers. So 
interested were the listeners that a vote 
was finally offered, an unusual thing, to 
the effect that the council of the club be 
requested to consider what might be done 
in this direction. Dr. Henry Churchill 
King, president of Oberlin College, gave 
the chief address. He was able to take a 
broad survey, representing both the preacher 
and professor. In his valuable book, 
“Personal and Ideal Elements in Educa- 
tion,” to which we recently referred, he 
has an admirable summary of the relation 
of religion and education. An enumeration 
of the points which he makes may be of in- 
terest to our readers. 

As a prefatory word he declares that this 
relation, where education is not merely 
technical or professional, is so intimate that 
we cannot separate, either at its best from 
the essential spirit of the other. 

1. The ultimate aims of religion and 
education are essentially the same. The 
best education calls out the whole man in 
his highest development. Any education 
not holding this ideal is seriously defective. 
Religion likewise, at its best, is seeking the 
full personality in response. Both educa- 
tion and religion often fail in satisfactory 
accomplishment of these efforts, but the 
ideal aims are similar. 

2. Comparing religion and education as 
to means and spirit, a similar result is 
found. True education aspires to furnish 
an opportunity for personality to exercise 
its full powers. The spirit demanded is 
catholic, objective, and loving. If this is 
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true of education, it holds good throughout 
religion also. Religion must perceive that 
no part of the life and work of the world 
should be left out of its jurisdiction, for 
nothing in human activity can come to its 
best except when filled with a religious 
spirit. 

3. So if we compare religion and educa- 
tion as to methods, the ruling method, 
according to Dr. King’s definition, in both 
is the same, “staying persistently in the 
presence of the best in each sphere of value.” 
Education, thought of as culture, aims to 
give any one ability to enter into all values 
with appreciation and to add thereto con- 
viction in action. Religion in like man- 
ner requires intelligence enough to appre- 
ciate Christianity—religion at its best. 
“For all values finally go back to the riches 
of some personal life. In religion--this 
applies to Jesus, the great personality of 
history.” ; 

4. Finally, religion and education are 
closely akin in the results obtained. The 
highest results of a true education are con- 
victions and ideals. How much. more 
does this statement apply to the results of 
religion! But the final goal is Christian 
character, the product of convictions and 
ideals. ‘We may then reasonably con- 
clude that in aims, in means and spirit, 
in methods and in results, religion and 
education may be said essentially to agree. 
And that is to say: It is not possible for us 
to stand strongly for education in its full 
modern sense, and not find ourselves driven 
to the recognition of essential religion.” 
And I may venture to transpose the pre- 
ceding statement and say we cannot stand 
strongly for religion in its full broad sense, 
and not find ourselves turned to the recog- 
nition of modern education. 

Epwarp A. Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Phe Sixth! Bietinial Fate’ 


Just two years ago the Fair Committee 
for 1907 was holding its initial meetings and 
laying its plans, The committee for 1909 
is also “taking time by the forelock”’; and, 
although October seems a long way off, it 
is necessary to commence preparations a 
considerable period in advance, in order to 
accomplish the best results. 

Preliminary circulars have been mailed to 
every union as well as to many interested 
friends, so that the fact that a fair is to take 
place is beginning to be known. ‘The place 
is the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass., and 
the dates probably Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, October 27, 28, and 29. 

The committee recommends that the 
unions of each federation outside of Boston 
unite in a table, and those unions remote 
from Boston can join forces with a near-by 
union, if preferable, the chairman of the 
table being some one able to attend meetings. 

We wish every union and federation to 
consider carefully what it can do to help, 
and notify Miss Floyd, the chairman, as 
soon as a decision is reached. We need 
the co-operation of every union, every fed- 
eration, and every interested Unitarian. 

The last fair netted $1,964.95, the largest 
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sum ever realized by our young people, and 
we are_anxious that this our sixth attempt 
shall"at least reach this mark, if not far 
surpass it. No other outcome will be pos- 
sible, provided all work together with a will. 

The white, fancy, candy, children’s, and 
mystery tables have so far been taken, but 
many others are left on the list. The com- 
mittee solicits suggestions for tables and 
novel features, and will be glad to receive 
the names and addresses of those desiring 
to help with either money or personal service. 

The following comprise the general com- 
mittee: Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Honorary 
President; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Chairman, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. 
James C. Hopkins of Herford Club, Boston; 
Miss Rosamond Lang, King’s Chapel Club, 
Boston; “Mrs». Sanford Bates, Lawrance 
Union, Dorchester; Mrs. A. Quincy Emery, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston; Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, Herford Club, Boston; 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie of Winkley Guild, 
Boston. 


The Nominations of Officers. 


In order that the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union maintain its steady progress it 
is of first importance that the officers and 
directors, who are elected at the annual 
meeting in May, shall thoroughly represent 
the needs and aims of all’our unions. 

The Nominating Committee is now pre- 


See that your Shoes have 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


The Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including 
highly polished floors. It is the 
Heel for street and House wear. It 
prevents your fine hardwood floors 
from being damaged by leather heels 
with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubher Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
Bpeence, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren, 
Children cared for in private famili 
wih the pls oftce f : amilies in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within fo: il 
Boston, who will take children to board ow dren Cabal 
dditional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Szc’y, Wm. 'H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B, Field, S fecicennd, 
277 Tremont St... ston, 
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paring to make its recommendations for 
the ensuing year. We elect a president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, six vice-presidents, 
representing various parts of the country, 
and thirteen directors, who should be able 
to attend regularly the monthly board 
meetings at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. i » 

Will not every union and union member 
feel a responsibility in helping the Nominat- 
ing Committee by suggestions of policy and 
names of suitable candidates, in order that 
the state, which is offered the voting dele- 
gates in May, shall be the jistrongest and 
most representative possible ? (i 

Address all communications [to Frederic 
G. Melcher, 44 Norwood Avenue, Newton 
Centre, Mass., Chairman of Nominating 
Commnittee, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in. King’s 
Chapel, March 31, will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon D.D.; Sunday, March 
28, 3.30 P.M., Rev. Jos. H. Ropes. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet Monday, April 5, at 15 Oakland 
Street, Melrose. Rev. T. J. Horner, host. 


Luncheon at 1 P.M. ‘Take train leaving the | 


North Station at 12.10. Subject of paper, 
“Personality.” George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at the 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Monday, 
March 29, at 11 AM. The Hon. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., former governor of Massachu- 
setts, will speak on “Ministers and Public 
Affairs,” and Mr. Joseph Lee on “The Pro- 
posed Boston Charter.” Lunch will be 
served at 12.30 p.m. Theodore D Bacon, 
secretary. 


Rev. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam of the 
Rubinkam Association, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Western 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months-from the date of 
his acceptance (March 17, 1909) by the 
Western States Committee, he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. W.-M. Backus, W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Rev. Frank B. Hyde of the Trinitarian 
Congregational body, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Southern 
States as to his fitness for our Unitarian 
fellowship, is hereby commended to our 
churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship at the expira- 
tion of six months from his acceptance 
(March 19, 1909) by the Southern Com- 
mittee, unless in the mean while the Execu- 
tive Committee shall take adverse action. 
George A. Thayer, Marion F. Ham, William 
H. Ramsay. 


George Fullerton Evans, Palfrey Per- 
kins, and Paul Dansingberg, Harvard di- 
vinity students, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, 
are hereby commended to our churches 
and ministers. In accordance with the 
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rule of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the¥date of 
their acceptance by this committee (March 
19, 1909) they will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall take adverse action. 
Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Churches. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson: The com- 
mittee having in charge the matter of plac- 
ing a memorial for the late Dr. Hornbrooke 
in the church are awaiting the return from 
Europe of the distinguished sculptor, Mr. 
Cyrus Dallin. They have a great advantage 
in the fact that he was personally acquainted 
with Dr. Hornbrooke. Subscriptions are 
now being called in, and are in charge of 
Mr. Oliver M. Fisher, the tréasurer. Con- 
tributions from all past and present members 
of the Channing Society would be gladly 
received and may be sent to the treasurer or 
to Miss Helen Wells, Miss Susie E. Hahn, 
or Mrs. Charles A. Drew of the committee. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The school closes March 28 for one week, 
[reopening Tuesday, April 6th. 

The Thursday morning lecture at 10.30, 

on April 8, will be given by Miss Katharine 
Stokes, who will speak about ‘‘The Friendly 
Visitor.” 
; On April 10 Miss Caroline D. Putnam of 
| Jamaica Plain will give the lesson in the 
course which is being given by expert Sun- 
day-school teachers. The lesson on March 
27 will be omitted. All are welcome to 
these lectures. 


“A Matchless Feast. 


A few days ago Aaron Boas, ninety years 
of age, and his wife, Yeta, eighty-five, in- 
mates of the Daughters of Jacob Home in 
New York, celebrated their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary, and the superintendent of the 
Home, Albert Kruger, provided a feast at 
2 P.M. in honor of the occasion, and around 
a long table were gathered one hundred 
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and eighty-seven inmates, whose ages 
totalled fourteen thousand, nine hundred 
and sixty years. Among them were Esther 
Davis, one hundred and fourteen years old; 
Rosie Aaronwald, one hundred and seven; 
Mendel Diamondstein, one hundred and 
six; Michla Schichetsky, one hundred; Her- 
man Krevcilian, one hundred; Pauline 
Kalmenson, ninety-seven, and Ida Kaplan, 
ninety-eight. The youngest was Mrs. 
Brouche Gusikov, sixty-seven. Samuel S. 
Koenig, Secretary of State, was also present. 

Many speeches were made, and after a 
hearty meal Mendel Diamondstein, despite 
his one hundred and six years, gave a Rus- 
sian dance called the Kozotsky. Several 
of the others chimed in with him until the 
pace became too swift for them. 

More than threescore years ago Mr. Boas 
was a cantor in a synagogue in Russia and 
his voice won him a bride A cantor is 
practically a reader and intoner of the elabo- 
rate and imposing liturgy of the Jews. He 
was married in Covono, Russia, and brought 
his wife to this country thirty years ago.— 
The Christian Advocate. 


That was an amusing summary of national 
traits which Bishop Chavasse of Liverpool, 
England, gave inaspeech to his own people 
recently. “The Englishman,” he said, 
“Joves the Bible and beer, the Scotsman 
keeps the Sabbath and everything else he 
can lay hands on, the Welshman prays on 
his knees on Sundays and on his neighbors 
on week days, and the Irishman never knows 
what he wants and is never satisfied until he 
gets it.”—Congregationalist. 


The stimulating properties of oxygen had 
an unusual test, the other day, in a match 
between two Scotch football teams. ‘“‘At the 
end of the first half,’ reports a London news- 
paper, ‘“‘Lochgelly looked like a beaten lot, 
but after the administration of the gas they 
played up in wonderfully improved form and 
drew the match. The men stated that there 
was a total absence of exhaustion, and they 
felt capable of playing another hour and a 
half.” Enthusiasts may now look forward 
to a time when, both teams being oxygenated 
beforehand, a football game will last as long 
as a cricket match. 
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Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
_To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what thename, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


machines for - business, light 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries., 


Isaac Barrow, the able divine, was a very 
violent Royalist, and, as nothing was done 
for him for some time after the Restoration, 
he wrote the following epigram :— 

“Te magis optavit rediturum, Caroli, nemo, 

Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus.” 


Lady Saville, complaining one day to her 
husband of his being so abstracted from her 
society by his studies, expressed a wish that 
she were a book, as she might then receive 
some part of his attention, ‘‘Then,” said 
Sir Henry, ‘I should have you to be an 
almanac, that I might change you every 
year.” 


A Royalist divine, during the Protectorate, 
was in the habit of delivering the following 
quibbling prayer: ‘‘O Lord, who hast put 
a sword into the hand of thy servant Oliver, 
put it into his heart also, to do according to 
thy word.’”’? He would drop his voice at the 
word “‘also,” and, after a significant pause, 
repeat the concluding sentence in an under- 
tone. 


The children in a Boston kindergarten 
were given paper and pencils, and were told 
to draw whatever they chose. A four-year- 
old colored girl announced that she would 
draw a picture of George Washington. When 
it was finished, she brought it to her teacher 
and said, “I don’t think it looks very much 
like George Washington. Let’s callita cat!” 
Woman’s Journal. 


One winter morning Lily refused to get up 
and be washed. Her aunt, who followed 
the modern method of dealing with children, 
in vain exhausted her eloquence in describ- 
ing the excellences of purification; for the 
infant logician fairly confuted her by this 
eloquent antithesis: ‘Aunt Mary, you do 
as you like, and let me do as I like. You 
like to be clean and cold: I like to be warm 
and dirty.” 


A young girl once asked Mark Twain if 
he liked books for Christmas gifts. ‘Well, 
that depends,’’ drawled the great humorist. 
“Tf a book has a leather cover, it is really 
valuable as a razor strop. If it is a brief, 
concise work, such as the French write, it 
is useful to put under the short leg of a 
wobbly table. An old-fashioned book with 
a clasp can’t be beat asa missile to hurl at a 
dog; and a large book, like a geography, is as 
good as a piece of tin to nail over a broken 
pane of glass.” 


An Eastern college graduate applied for 
work in a Michigan lumber camp. He was 
told to get busy on one end of a cross-saw, 
the other end being in charge of an old and 
experienced lumberman. At first all went 
well, but at the end of the second day the 
young man’s strength began to wane. Sud- 
denly the old man stopped the saw and 
spat. “Sonny,” he said, not unkindly, 
“T don’t mind yer ridin’ on this saw, but 
if it’s jest the same to you I wish you’d keep 
yer feet off the ground.”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 


An old darky wanted to join a fashionable 
city church, and the minister, knowing it 
was hardly the thing to do and not wanting 
to hurt his feelings, told him to go home 
and pray overit. Ina few days the darky 
came back, ‘‘Well, what do you think of 
it by this time ?’’ asked the preacher. ‘‘Well, 
sah,”’ replied the colored man, ‘‘Ah prayed 
an’ prayed an’ de good Lawd, he says to 
me, ‘Rastus, Ah wouldn’t bodder mah haid 
about dat no mo’. Ah’ve been tryin’ to git 
into dat chu’ch mahse’f for de las’ twenty 
yeahs and Ah ain’t done had no luck.’”’ 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


51 WASHINGTON-ST 
CORNER-WEST-:ST} 


The Problem Solved , 
No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank fe 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 41 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S. MarketSt. Boston 


; DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave'from old 
carpetsiare said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders:filledjpromptly. 

s Write for further particulars. 
e LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


for Country Houses. 


ample, write 


Unlike other ; . 
RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in 
the form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
230. Church Going. By Hon. Grorce F. Hoar 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the total abolition of public worhip. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


(28) [Marcu 25. 1909 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-r Newton, West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- _FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
PF, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Watrer B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School wh 
people of both sexes are fitted for pas feeay hb S50 hy pho 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. byt ¥ FARR, Principat. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MES. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F, 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


“ JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


